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« J Ya dans les maximes Fs L'Evangile une nobleſis : 


et une ©evation og les cours vils et ram pans ne ſauroi- 


Vent atteindre. La Religion, qui fait les grandes ames, | 


Ae devenir. your etre Chrétien, 
7 Maſſillon, ſecond Dimanche du petit Carème, ſur 
FE, le reſpet gue les Erands doivent a la Religion. | 


There is in the maxims of the Goſpel a nobleneſs, an 
| 0 elevation, which baſe and ſervile ſouls cannot attain. 
ps Religion, which forms great minds, appears-to be made. - 
for them alone ; and it is neceſſary to W or we 
hs o_ * to be a | Chriſtian,” 15 
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FALSEHOODS, © CONTRADICTIONS, INSINCERITY, in- 
 CONSEQUENCE,, &C. OF THE. DETRACTERS OF 
RELIGION. | | 5 : x 


Ixcoxs EQUENCE and contradiction are the 
moſt certain marks of error or of impoſture; and 
it is univerſally acknowledged, that the philoſophi- 
cal works of the preſent age offer, in every page, 
evident proofs of the falſity of the principles which 
they are meant to eſtabliſh. Philoſophers have been 
ſo frequently convicted of contradicting each other, 
that it was impoſſible they ſhould not confeſs it; but, 
being willing to take advantage of this inconventence 
of their doctrine, they have pretended that theſe con- 
tradictions proved at leaſt that they did not form à par- 
ticular ſeft in the ſtate, If we were united, faid 
they, by a ſecret aſſociation, we ſhould be all of one 
* opinion, we ſhould have one ſyſtem only.“ No: that 
harmony, cannot exift but araong thoſe who maintain 
the cauſe. of truth. Virtuous philoſophers, who _ 


( 4) 


the maxims: of the Goſpel the baſis of their morality, 
| Fenelon, Nicole, Paſcal, Abbadie, Maſſillon, Addiſon, 


Clarke, Richardſon, &c. formed no ſect: born. in 


different countries or times, they could not communi- 
cate to each other their ideas; yet they were of the 
ſame opinion; their pure and ſublime morality is found- 
ed upon the ſame principles; it preſents no inconſe- 
quences nor contradictions. Pretended modern philo- 
ſophers could neither underſtand each other nor 
act in concert; where truth is wanting, order, harmo- 
ny, regularity, and unity of plan, are never found. 


\._ - Brilliant talents, great ſucceſs, fortune, and the ſpirit 


of cabal and intrigue, gave M. de Voltaire a dazzling 


authority and reputation: his irreligion revolted, un- 


_ happily, but a very ſmall part of the public, and ob- 
_ tained him the ſuffrages of an infinitely more numerous 
claſs : his Epicurean morality pleaſed the men of the 
world; that pride and that vindictive humour which 
prompted him to defame indiſcriminately, to calumni- 
ate without ſcruple, the objects of his hatred ; that 
multitude of atrocious libels which have come from his 
pen, rendered him formidable to his adverſaries, and muſt 


have inſpired a fear of exciting his enmity. His doci- 


lity with his partiſans, the flatteries, the praiſes which 
he laviſhed upon them, the art of ſetting off to.advan- 
tage talents which could not give him umbrage; all 
theſe little artifices, employed with addreſs and perſe- 
verance, during upwards of fifty years, formed him in- 
ſenſibly a numerous body of admirers and enthuſiaſts, 
of which he was the adored chief for half a century ; 
and which loſt at his death the credit, power, and 
even the name of a Sed, which the public had given to 
it: therefore, the weakneſſes, errors, and tranſports 
of M. de Voltaire, far from diminiſhing the © zc/at of 
| his reputation, have only ſerved to render it more bril- 
liant. He has written works which will ever be ad- 
mired by ſenſible. minds and ſound judgments : he has 
written many others unworthy of himſelf, but whoſe 
licence, and even obſcenity, gained him the applauſe of 
all men without principles, and who have called ſome 
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of theſe abominable productions, Les Chefs Pauvres de 


eur Auteur; as if it did not require a thouſand times 
greater talents to write a tragedy, ſuch as Alzire, or 


even a canto of the Henriade, than to compoſe works 


wherein the moſt monſtrous extravagance of imagina- 


tion is conſtantly permitted. If M. de Voltaire had 


glven to the public neither his libels againſt his ene- 
mies, nor that infinity of volumes filled with im- 
piety, and which wounds equally reaſon, fine taſte, 

and decency, he would have certainly been greater 
in the eyes of equitable poſterity ; but he would have 
made leſs noiſe during his life. Zapata Le Piet 
lard du caucauſe—L*A, b, c—Le Dictionnaire philgſo- 

Phigue. Lettres d. Amabed Les colemagons du frere— - 
LEſcarboutier, &c. &c. with many other productions 


of this kind, as bad as they are licentious, are already in 


oblivion ; but when they appeared, they found approv—- 
ers. The partiſans of M. de Voltaire exclaimed, in 
boaſting of theſe dull performances, that the author 
had an inexhauſtible gaieiy; and, notwithſtanding the 
fatiguing and conſtant repetition of the fame ideas. 
notwithſtanding the obſcenity of the expreſſions, and 
rudeneſs of the injuries, the multitude repeated the 
eulogiums laviſhed by the cabal; whilſt people of ſenſe 
and refinement, whoſe number is always very ſmall, 
were afflicted by ſeeing a great man make uſe of looſe 
buffooneries, and degrade, at once, by ſuch writings, 
both his talents and his character.. | : 
Can it be conceived, that M. de Voltaire, in ſpeak- 
ing of his enemies, has permitted himſelf to laviſh, in 

every page, the epithets of beggar, inſed, rabble; that 
he has called M. de Pompignan a pool, and J. J. 
Rouſſeau a black-guard ? without ſpeaking of the ex- 
travagant calumnies with which he has been willing to 
blacken them. Ts it conceivable, that he has a thou- 
{and times demeaned himſelf, by reproaching ſome of 


* Monſ de Pompignan was the author cf many cele- 
brated works, which will live when Monſ. de Voltaire's 
will be forgotten; eſpecially thoſe in which he abuſed his 
friends, and thoſe of whom he was Jealous ; which was 
the caſe with Monſ. de Pompignan. TED. 
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158 adverſaries with dying <vith hungar in garrets ? Is it 
worthy of a philoſopher to pride himſelf upon his 

riches, and to ſhew, for the want of fortune, that con- 
tempt which is only due to vice? Such reproaches can- 
not humiliate him who receives them; they diſgrace the 
writer only, who unites to ſo much inſolence ſuch re- 
volting 3 and meanneſs. If M. de Voltaire 
had joined to his fortune the advantage of a diſtinguiſh- 

| ed birth, what would not he have ſaid to thoſe of his 

. enemies who could not have proved their nobility ? 

Theſe meanneſſes and prejudices may, as it appears, be | 

allied tophiloſophy; but religion and reaſon reprobate Þ p 

them equally. The pleaſantries which are found in theſe . 

ſame works would not have been ſupportable without f. 
the impoſing name of their author. M. de Voltaire _ 

ſays, There it no work which can pleaſe decent people, 75 

avherein decorum is not obſerved. How many times, and 


* 
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| er 
in how many volumes, has he violated this precept“? mn 
* As for inſtance, when he ſays, in ſpeaking of Ezekiel, an 
chat this prophet eat human excrements (which M. de the 
Voltaire expreſſes, without circumlecution, by a word too XY 
Lroſs to be here repeated); and he adds, that the prophet Fon 
\ ſpread upon his bread /uch preſer ves; and finally, whoever ete 
likes the ar] mg of Eztkiel deſerves to breakfa/? with ſed 
Aim. I believe there are but few hone? men to whom this cel 
kind of -pleaſantry can be agreeable, eſpecially when it is þ 
known that theſe low e * L railleries are the fruits = 
of ignorance or infincerity. That which M. de Voltaire | 
relates as a real action, came to paſs but in viſion ; and the 4 
Hebrew words which he tranſlates by couvrir ſon pain phil 
Gercremens ſignify nothing more than to bake his bread tiou 
under des excrimens deſſi chas, to which fire was put. The ſtir 
cuſtom, ſays the author des Lettres de guelgues Fuzfs, of mor 
putting to this uſe the excrements. of animals, among Doe 
Others, thoſe of oxen, camels, &c. was common in the Pac) 
r countries of the Eaſt; and travellers inform us, that e. 
it is ſtill preſerved among the Arabians, and in other T 
places :—therefore the act, and the deſcription of it, are 8 
both of them the invention of M, de Voltaire; and it is 2 
with this erudition, this truth, this ſincerity, that he has Bs 
Joked, criticiſed, and attacked religion, and that he has 
written hiſtory, _ | 855 ED H. 
8 | | | l mad: 
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The ſect formed by M. de Volta: e, having no ſix- 
ed principles, could not have a plan; but it had 
an aim, that of perſuading men, and of domineering 
and reigning over their minds ; -and the means contrived 
to attain this were certainly dexterous and well-concert- 
ed. As truth was not fought for, it was perceived 
that it was impoſſible to eſtabliſh, among philoſophers, 
a certain conformity of principles and opinions : more- 
over, by leaving to each of them the liberty of pro- 
ducing ſyſtems conformable to his own opinion, they 
were able to publiſh a great number of works, which 
offered an agreeable variety, formed to pleaſe the 
public: it was nevertheleſs neceſſary to agree upon 
ſome principal points, which were reduced. to the 
following :—To attack openly religion, and to preach 
unlimited tolerance ; to favour the paſſions, and eecially 5 
to raiſe to a ſublime virtue the love of independence; to 
excuſe and authorize the weakneſſes and errors of love 
© moreover, they enrolled indifferently atheiſts and deiſts; 
bat the latter were forbidden to admit puniſhments in 
another life; they were commanded to maintain, that 
the immortal ſoul cannot fail of being rewarded, and 
| that the Supreme Being reſerves even for profligates an 
eternal felicity. Their plan being but to pleaſe and 
ſeduce, in order to gain over the multitude, it was ne- 
Neeſſary to eſtabliſh a creed ſo favourable to all the 
human paſſions; therefore this philoſophical dogma was 


* A ſyſtem conſtantly followed by modern pretended 
philoſophers, who have all of them written the moſt licen- 
tious books, and have propagated in their moſt ſerious and 
eſtimable works, dangerous principles, fit only to corrupt 
morals. It is thus that M. de Volta; re, m a national 
poem, in the Henriade, appears to doubt that the effemi- 
nacy and errors of love can irritate the Supreme Being. 

e ſays, in ſpeaking of hell, 

Etes vous dans ces lieux, foibles et tendres cœurs, 

Qui livres au plaifir et couches ſur des fleurs, 
Sans fiel et ſans fierts couleiz dans la pareſſe, 

Vos inutiles jours files par la moleſſe 2 

HE NnR1ADE, Chant. yme. 
How many other dangerous principles might one ani- 
madyert upon in the ſame oem! | 


looked 
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e 
looked upon as the moſt important of all; and who- 
ever ſhould have dared to deny it, even in rejecting 
revelation, would have been excluded from the party; | 
this terrible anathema would have been pronounced 
againſt him, Ze is not a philoſopher. And, by the 
ſame principle, it is farther enacted, that thoſe who 
ſhould refuſe to enter into the aſſociation, although 
treated otherways as enemies, ſhould nevertheleſs be 

' reputed philoſophers, provided they declared their diſ- 
belief of puniſhments after this life“. Finally, they 
agreed to praiſe each other reciprocally, in public 
affemblies, in ſmall circles, in pamphlets, in folios, and 
not to diſdain any means which might be capable of 

augmenting the eredit and reputation of the ſect. | 

It is difficult, in intriguing, in caballing, in' writing 
upon every ſubject, not to fall into the miſtakes which 
an aſſiduous ſtudy, a long meditation, and a real erudi- 
tion, alone can avoid. But the philoſophers of the party 
counted upon the levity of the public, which examines 
nothing to the bottom, and which never fails to adopt 
errors, and falſe opinions, when they are preſented 8 
under ſeducing appearances : moreover, talents are ne- 
ceſſary to ſeduce, reaſon only is neceſſary to convince : 
the deſire of amuſing and pleaſing got the better of 
that of perſuading. M. de Voltaire ſaid, / am very 
willing not to be believed, provided ] be read. He has, 
therefore, in all his writings, made a jeſt of truth, 
with as much audacity as ſucceſs. He was not learn- 
ed; and he had the weakneſs to attempt to deceive in 
this reſpect, and make Hebrew and Greek quotations, | 
although he knew not a word of either of theſe lan- 
guages, as he was himſelf forced to acknowledge, in 
his anſwers to the refutations of his works. He had 
no knowledge of the arts, and he ſpoke of them with- 


* This is what happened to J J. Rouſſeau, who would 
be of no party: he was hated and perſecuted ; but he 
denied eternal puniſhments, and nobody refuſed him the 
| title of e although no man ever ſaid more 
| againſt philoſophy, nor ſpoke with more contempt of 
| Modern philoſophers, | 


out 
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„ out diſcernment, and even without taſte, particularly 
1 of painting and muſic. When he pretended to Ach | 
e religion by the ſeiences, he ſaid nothing but abſurdi- 
0 ties, demonſtrated to be ſuch by the criticifms of the 
h | moſt learned iphyſictans, ehymiſts, naturaliſts, and aſtro- 
e | nomers, of the age. But who has read theſe critiques? 
- | In general; it is not men of the world; few people of 
y | this deſcription would have been able to comprehend 
ic | them; and almoſt every one agreed to believe, that a 
d | man, like M. de Voltaire, was incapable of ſpeaking 
of | upon ſubjects of which he was ignorant, or of quot ing 
ö works which he had never read. This is, nevertheleſs, 
g what he permitted himſelf to do continually, during the 
ch whole courſe of his long and brilliant career. Such an 
li- accuſation ought to be ſupported by proofs ; to give 
ty them all, would be to write volumes; I will therefore 
les conſine myſelf to a few ſtriking examples, with which 
pt : that highly eſtimable and veridical author Des Lettres de 
ed hl :gudques Juife will furniſh me. M. de Voltaire has 
ne- written, That: all the reſearches made upon the ſpot, by 
Se: the earned: Hyde, confirm us, that; the traditions and 
of books of the Perſians tftroy that evhich- we learn in holy 
Very writ of Abraham * ;—and the learned Hyde thought 
aas, preciſely the contrary: he has written, that theſe tra- 
ih, ditions, and theſe books, have no other effect than that 
arn- of confirming him in his opinion. M. de Voltaire, in 
in his Philoſophie: de Þ Hiſtoire, quotes frequently the hiſto- 
ons, rian Joſephus: he quotes even the book, the chapter; 
lan- ——and not a word of the quotations is to be found in 
in that writer. In the treatiſe upon tolerance, the author 
bad pretends, that Nebuchadnezzar <w2; char gell into an ox. 
ith- * It is ſaid, in holy writ, that the mind of this prince 
| was alienated, that he wandered. ſeveral years in the 
. flelds, and that he lived like an ox, on the herbs of 


the the field ; but tlie feriptures do not any where ſay 
more Ny that he was metamorphoſed into an ox. —  _ 
pt of It is read ine Dictionnaire Philoſophiquz, that Bathjbeba 
4 had artifice enough to cauſe the inheritance to be given to the 
0 EXT 8 « N 4 5 
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Vu, of Ber adultery and the ſcriptute ſays, that the 
fruit of the adultery of Bathſheba died a few days after 
its birth, and that it Was the child ſhe had after this 
Which had 'that inheritahee. In andther place, M. de 
Voltaire makes Bathſheba àaceompliee in the murder of 
ber huſband; and the ſeriptures ſay nothing which can 
make this even to be ſuſpected-: M. de Voltaire re- 
peats obſtinately, that among the raus a man might 
marry bis er * ;—whilt ' marriages between brother 
and fiſter, by the ſame father, were expreſily forbidden 
to the Jews; and the hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation fur- 
niſhes no inſtance of an infringement of that law. 
Among the birds of prey forbidden to the J ews, 
I. de Voltaire mentions the imaginary ones of ixions 
and griffins ; a fable Which he has imagined, to turn 
into ridicule the laws of ' Moſes, which fpeak not any 
where ef theſe fabulous birds. But the following is a 

more impertinent, ſtrange calumny, which is found in 
the work intitled, 'T rate. te la Tolirance, and which 
the author has repeated in Le Ditfientaire Philefophique, 
In, 95 additions to L' Hiſtoire Generale," Mc. bat ibe 
% people avere bannibalt. Let us hear the firſt 

59 of the author upon this aſtoniſhing diſcovery. 
There have been people who were cannibals; therefore 
-the Jews were alſo ſuch, . Y. Hould not not. they haus been 
fo? ? N cον have Shin the- ah thing avhich ab Edu 
ing 10 the people of God, io have myde them'the-moſt. abomi- 
nable people n I dotnot believe that hatred 
has ever cauſed a more ſtrange männer of reaſoning. 
"Nevertheleſs, the author, doubting that chefe argu- 
ments might not gene! wy perſuade, perceived that it 
was neceſſary to fappb em by ſome proofs, and not 
finding any, he ae invented them: Hxalicl, ſays he, 
promiſed to the Jeu, in order to encourage them, - that $ 
they ſhould cat human ' fleſh. TAE DELLA Tor- to 
RANCE.—T he prophet Exekiel' promiſed from God" to the pof 
Hebrews, that if | they defended themſelves: \avell''d dgair line 
abe Ling of Prof qa, they 2 have got 5m "Reſb Sf, horſes 


* Did. Philoſ. et queſtions Encyclop. art. r 
F Traite de la Tolerance. . 
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neceſſarily have been, in the time of ' Ezekiel, in the habit 
of eating human of „ fence wu 4. efres to chan; chap. 
xxxix. that i defended t Patt —— well againſt the 
king Perſia, hes Should not only eat the horfes, but 
the horſemen, and other warriors. That is Pali ive. 
Dicer. Pros. art. AnTHROPOPHAGES.—Nothing, 
in fact, ought to appear more politive, to a reader 
who had never read Ezekiel, and who ſhould find, in 
the works of ſo celebrated a writer, ſo ſtriking and 
preciſe a fact, and frequently repeated. How is it 
poſſible to imagine, or fuſpect, that an illuſtrious au- 
thor, a great man, an hiſtorian, a philoſopher, ſhould 
have been capable of making a falſe quotation, which 
contains ſo injurious and atrocious an inculpation; and 
of attributing to an author a meaning quite contrary 
to his own; not once, without reflection, but in twenty 
ces — The paſſage from Ezekiel as as follows:: 

And it ſhall come to paſs in that day, that I will 
give unto Gog a place there of graves in Iſrael, the 
valley of the paſſengers on the eaſt ſide of the ſea; 
and it ſhall ſtop the noſes of the paſſengers ; and there 
* ſhall they bury Gog, and all his multitude ; and they 
© ſhall call it The valley of Hamon-gog. . . . And 
thou, ſon of man, thus faith the Lord God, n 
« unto every feathered fowl, and to every beaſt of the 
field, Aﬀemble yourſelves and come; gather your. 
« ſelves on every fide to my facrifice that I do ſacrifice 
for you, even a great ſacrifice upon the mountains of 
© Tſrael, that ye may eat fleſh, and drink blood. Ye 
+ ſhall cat fleſh of the mighty, and drink the blood of 
the princes of the earth.” _ 

To have found in this paſſage that Erchiel promiſed 
to the Jews that they ould eat human fleſh, it was not 
pofſible to have remarked; nor even to have read theſe 
lines: Speat unto every feathered foul, and to every 
beaft of the field, Aſſemble yourſelves and come; an in- 
attention which is not probable. Is it more eaſy to 


beheve, that it has been poſlible to pereeive, in theſe 
H 3 expreſſions, 
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rat of her adultery z. —and the "ſcripture ſays, that the 
Fruit of the adultery of Bathiſheha died a few days after 
its birth, and tliat it Was the #ild/ſhe had after; this 
which, had that inheritahee. In andther place, M. de 
Voltaire makes 'Bathſhebs aceumpliee in the murder of 
ber huſband and the ſeriptures ſay nothing Which can 
make this even to be ſuſpecxed- M. de Voltaire re- 
peats bulenitely, that among the aus 'a man migbt 
marry bis fen ;—whilſt' aich. between brother 
and fiſter, by the ſame father, were expreſily forbidden 
to the Jews; and the hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation fur- 
niſnes no inſtance of an infringement of that law. 
Among the birds of prey forbidden to the Jews, 
I. de Voltaire mentions the imaginary ones! of ixions 
and griffins T; a fable which he has imagined, to torn 
into ridicule the laws of Moſes, vvrhich ſpeak not any 
where of theſe fabulous birds. But the following is a 


more impertinent, ſtrange calumny, which is found in 


the work intitled, Truité ge 1a''T olfrande, and 1 
the author has repeated in Le DitBientaine Philofe 
in the additions to L. Hiſtoire Generale, .Sfc 5 
Fee people were 'tannibaly. + Let ùs Hear the firſt 
reaſoning of the author upon this aſtoniſhing diſcovery. 
There have been people Who were cannibals; therefore 
the j 7 7 were alſo ſuch, 7h W not: they have been 
os N cvould have Jen ve 0. Abc lis -evant- 
"ing 1% th people of God, to have th the-moft. abomi- 
able People ap earth, 1 40 af believe that hatred 
has ever cauſed a more ſtrange manner of reaſoning 
4 Nevertheleſs, the- wrath doubting that -theſe. argu- 
ments might not gene! 7 perſuade, perceived that it 
was neceflary to fuppd em by ſome proòfs, and not 
finding any, he ha —— them: Haaliel, ſays he, 
promiſed to the Feri, in order to encourage "them, that 
they fhould cat humam feſb. Ta ATE DE TIA Por- 
RANCE.—T he prophet Exetiel promiſed from God" to the 
5 Hebrews, that if ' they defended them ſelvet dauell 4 . 
the Ling of Perſia, they -fhould' Fans, "he fleſh of 


* Did. Philoſ. et queſtions Encyclop. art. A won 
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Tions 4 L' HisTorires GENERALE.—The Jews muſt 
neceſſarily. have been, in the time of ' Ezekiel, in the habit 


of eating 2 25, f fence he. prop gien to how chap. 
fire that if they defended themſelves well againf the 


tins of Per les 4 ould 15 N eat the horſes, 

bn ee „ und other warriors, That ts jan ive. 
Dior. Partos. art. Aurnxororhaczs.—Nothing, 
in fact, ought to appear more politive, to a reader 
who had never read Ezekiel, and who ſhould find, in 
the works of ſo celebrated u writer, ſo ſtriking: and 
preciſe a fact, and frequently repeated. How is it 
poſſible to imagine, or fuſpect, that an illuſtrious au- 
thor, a great man, an hiſtorian, a philoſopher, ſhould 
have been capable of making a falſe quotation, which 
contains ſo injurious and atrocious an inculpation; and 
of attributing to an author a meaning. quite contrary 
to his own; not once, without reflection, x t in twenty 
places he paſſage from Ezekiel is as follows: 

And it ſhall come to paſs in that day, that I will 

give unto Gog a place there of graves in Iſrael, the 
valley of the paſſengers on the eaſt fide of the fea ; 
* and it ſhall ſtop the noſes of the paſſengers ; and there 
* ſhall they bury Gog, and all his multitude ; ns they 
* ſhall call it The valley of Hamon-gog. . . . And 
thou, ſon of man, thus faith the Lord God, Speak 
unto every feathered fowl, and to every beaſt of the 
* field, Aﬀemble yourſelves and come; gather your- 
« ſelves on every fide to my facrifice that I do ſacrifice 
for you, even a great ſacrifice upon the mountains of 
© Tſrael, that ye may eat fleſh, and drink blood. Ye 
+ ſhall eat ffeſh of the mighty, and drink the blood of 
* the princes of the earth,” 

To have found in this paſſage that Erchiel promiſed 
to the Jews that they mould eat human fleſh, it was not 
poſſible to have remarked, nor even to have read theſe 
lines : Speak unto every feathered fowl, and to every 
beaft of the fell, Aſemble yourſelves and come ; an in- 
attention which 1s not probable. - Is it more eaſy to 


believe, that it has been poſſible to perceive, in theſe 
H 2 expreſſions, 


TT 3 
expreſſions, that rhe 22 was made to the Je aus, 
and not to the beaſts of prey? M. de Voltaire, being 
cloſely preſſed upon ſo palpable a falſchood, was himſelf 
forced to acknowledge it, and to agree, in a note in the 
Treatiſe upon T olerance, that this promiſe of eating the 
horſe and the horſeman, was made by the prophet to beafts 
of prey.—Tt is with the ſame juſtice and truth, that M. 
de Voltaire has accuſed the Jews with having ſacrificed 
human victims, according to the orders of their legiſla- 
tor; whilſt, on the contrary, it was one of the princi- 
pal abominations for which God had reſolved to de- 
ſtroy the Canaanites; and Moſes had forbidden nothin 
more expreſsly to his people, than to imitate that dete. 
table worſhip.— In this ſame Traitẽ de la T olerance, the 
author is aſtoniſhed that the Levites were able to exter- 
minate 7wenty-three thouſand men, who had worſhipped 
the golden calf. ; It ſeems, according to him, that it 
was an handful of prieſts which exterminated-an army; 
and ſcripture ſays, that it was the entire tribe of 
Levi, compoſed of at leaſt twelve thouſand men, who 
armed themſelves againſt that idolatry ; and that there 
were but three thouſand men who were puniſhed with 
death for that crime. What then becomes of all the 
rreaſonings, all the declamations of the critic, upon the 
|  #mpoſſubility of the Levites having exterminated taventy- 
three thouſaud men, when it is found, that it was twelve 
' thouſand men who killed three thouſand? All the 
ſarcaſms of M de Voltaire againſt religion have no 
more foundation; his criticiſms reſt upon falſchoods 
only, which he invents, or repeats, according to the 
authors whom he copies, and who have been refuted 
upon every point“. M. de Voltaire had neither read 
theſe - refutations, nor the [ſacred writings ; and he 
adopted blindly the errors of thoſe Engliſh writers, 
although their works were univerſally deſpiſed by their 
own countrymen. There are, nevertheleſs, many 
falſehoods in the writings of M. de Voltaire, which are 
of his own invention: among others, all that he ſays 
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npon the ſubject of the Midianites, put to death for 
their depravity and idolatry * ; and this ſtrange impu- 
tation, that forty-two thouſand men were put to the 


ſword, for not having pronouneed well the word Sivib- 


boleth. Certainly, M. de Voltaire was not ignorant, 
that the maſſacre of the Ephraimites was not becauſe 
of the pronunciation of the word Shibboleth ;- but 
becauſe this pronunciation diſcovered. the contending 
pave wenn amney EE EE 

One of the moſt fingular falfehoods which M., de 
Voltaire permitted himſelf to be the abettor of is, that 
of having himſelf compoſed a work againſt. religion, 


. intitled, Avis Important de My-lord Bolingbroke, in 
order to ſupport himſelf by the authority of that ccle- 


brated man, This fraud, ſo eaſy to be diſcovered, has 
not been denied by even its author; who got this little 
piece reprinted, and inſerted in an edition of his works 
publiſhed. under his own inſpection. It is thus alſo tbat 
de Voltaire has, in order to give more weight to 
his opinions, particularly endeavoured to augment the 
liſt of unbelievers, by putting upon it many writers 
who, on the contrary, have ever maintained the right 
cauſe; among others, the learned Le Clere. Nothing, 
ſays Chauffepied, * irritated him (Le Clerc) ſo much 
© as the reproaches of Deiſm, which his enemies ſome- 


times made him; and which moſt aſſuredly he did not 


merit: that may be judged of, by the converſation 
© he had with the celebrated Collins, during a viſit 
which this Engliſhman, accompanied by, ſome free- 
© thinkers like himſelf, made him in Holland 
© Le Clerc held out firmly, for revelation ; he preſſed 
6: cloſely theſe Deiſts, and made them perceive that 
they broke the. moſt ſure. bands. of. humanity ; that 
' they taught men to throw off the yoke of the 
las; that they took away the moſt powerful motives 


_ ® Necency does not permit me to relate here the falſe- 
hoods of M. de Voltaire upon thi: ſubj-ct; many of the 
fame kind are found in his moſt philoſophical works. 
F As, in England, the pronunciation of the TH, may 
as. calily diſtinguiſh the Iriſh from the Engliſh, 
EPs | 1 Eta 


* 


© to virtue; and that they deprived men of all their 
© confolations. What will you' ſubſtitute for them, 
* added he? Without doubt, you figure to yourſelves 
that you will have ſtatues erected to your memories, 

for the great ſervices you ſhall: have rendered to 
«< mankind : but I muſt tell you, that the part you act, 
£ renders you contemptible and odious to them.” 

It is with no more reaſon that M. de Voltaire places, 
in the liſt of unbelievers, Le Rabin Abenezra; who 
has not ſaid a word of what he attributes to him: no 
more than Wollaſton, an Engliſh author, who never 
wrote but in favour of religion; and it is probable, as 
the author of des Lettres de ee Fufs remarks, that 
M. de Voltaire had never read the works of this learned 
writer, and that he knew the title only of this treatiſe ; 

which partial Knowledge was capable. of leading him 
into error. 

* When the. rough draft of natural religion appeared,” 
fays the author of La Bibliothegue Angloiſe, the liber-. 
« tine cabal thought, at firſt, that it was 1n its favour : 

it triumphed, but its joy was of ſhort duration; and 
the peruſal of the book. preſently undeceived the 
public wn 

N. de Voltaire, and: thoſe- who have copied after 
him, have ſo. often repeated, that there is no mention 
made in the Old Teſtament of the immortality. of the 
foul, that there ts no opinion which is better eſtabliſhed 
among the common people, who. are, in general, in 
France, very ignorant of the holy ſcriptures. * 
Highneſs, who has read them with a particular atten- 
tion, and who reads every day faithful extracts, made 
an your firſt peruſal of them, will never forget; that a 
thouſand paſſages. in the books of Moſes eſtabliſn the 
immortality of ſouls, and the belief of an eternal life. 
OE others, the. — of — and the for- 


* It has been Ws . that M. de Voltaire 
has falſely attributed to Locke, opinions upon univerſal 
tolerance, ablolutely coutrary to thoſe of that philoſc- 


87 s. 
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ö bidding to raiſe up the dead * ; the diſeourſe of Jacob 
upon the loſs of Joſeph, &c. 14. . the other books 
of the Old Teſtament, the immortality of the ſoul i is 
as clearly acknowledged, and taught to be believed. 
At the beginning of the captivity of the Jews, Danicl 
declares, that many of them ' that | ſleep in the. duft- of the 
earth ſhall awake, ſome to n life, and Jome to 

and everlaſting contempt. 

Has not your: F read i in the Proverbs, With- 
hold nat correction from the child : for if thou beateſt him. 
avith the. rod he Gall not die. T heu- ſhalt beat him, with," 
the rod, and ſhalt deliver his ſaul from hell. Chap. xxiii. 

And in Eecleſiaſtes: For God /oall bring every work. 
into judgment, with every ſecret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil, Chap. xii. and laſt. 

In the. Wiſdom of 7 e - rt though they * | 

ni/bed in the ſight of. men, yet is their hope full of in- 
3 2 . been 4 bth chaff fed, they 1 
be greatly rewarded. Chap. —_— 

The ſame dogma is alſo formally announced in the 
Pſalms of David, which are generally read Job, 

touched by the hand of. the Lord, cried out, For Z 
Fnow that my Redeemer liveth, and hat. be Hall fland at 
the latter day upon the earth. And though after my Ain, 
worms deſtroy this body,, yet in my fleſh fhall I ſee God. 
IWhom 41 ſhall ſee for myſelf, and mine eyes ſhall behold, 
and not another. Let there be joined to all the ex- 
amples of the infidelity of M. de Voltaire, the quota- 
tions I have already recited relative to the laws of the 
Jews, and theſe ſtrange aſſertions: That the ancient 
people never reſtrained the liberty of thinking bat the 
Chrj ian religion. 6 is the only one which. has been the cauſe ; 


oh * 1 was one of the laws of Moſes which was often in- - 
inge 

Tho. ancient Hebrews, ſays the author des Lettres de 
quelgues Fuifs; called the aboie of the dead, Sheol and 
the tomb. eher. This one diſt nction proves evidently: 
that they believed in the immortality of the foul. See, 
upon this ſubject, the inſtructive and ſhort difſertation i in 
the ad vol. des Lettres de quelgues Frifs, | 


'H.5: of” 
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of Bloogſbed, Er. and men will be convinced; that 
there has never been an author who has dared to diſ- 
guiſe and betray truth with ſo much effrontery.— 
What would it appear to be, if the complete refuta- 
tion of his works againſt religion were read? It would 
appear, that he has not written, upon any thing of 
this kind, a fingle half page which does not contain 
groſs falſehoods and abſurd calumnies. Theſe refuta- 
tions form a long continuation of volrmes; a continu- 
ation ſtill inf nitely more extended, if there be com- 
prehended the critiques wherein the errors, miſtakes, 
and falſehoods, purely hiſtorical, of this celebrated 
writer, are animadverted upon. 
F will not here mention that great number of little 
anecdotes , invented by M. de Voltaire; of pervert: 
ed, curtailed, and imagined facts; of thoſe falſe judg- 
ments, and ill: timed pleaſantries, which are continually 
found in his hiſtorical works: moreover, it is unani- 
. mouſly agreed, that no hiſtorian ever wrote with ſo 
little exactneſs. His partiality is particularly revolting 
in every thing which concerns, in the leaſt, religion. 
With what animoſity and infincerity does he inceſſantiy 
attack the miniſters of the Goſpel, without ever enter- 


' #.Theſe crit] nes may be found in des Letires de quel- 


gues Frifs ; les Let'res Critiques de M. ]“ Abbe Gauchat; 


the learned works of M. I Archer: thoſe of M. ' Abbs 
Nonette ;. the work intitled, Erreurs de Voltaire, which 
has already paſſed through eight edition ; in the work in- 
titled,  Rejutation de la Bible Expliguee par Voltaire; 


'+ As for inftance, when he makes Mademoiſclle de 
Montpenſier, ſay the contrary cf what ſhe wrote. herſelf in 
her Memoirs, which are in every body's hands: when he 
is willing to demonſtrate that the Teñlament Politigue,; of 
Cardinal R*chlieu-is a ſuppoſed thing. M. le Marechal de 
Richlieu has proved to him the authent city of this Teſta- 
ment; and M. de Voltaire has not withdrawn a falſcheod, 
which he was obliged io acknowledge as ſuch. Let it be 
Judged, by theſe two inſtances of hiſtorical falſehoods, 

What he has permitted himſelf, in things infiuitely more 
—. TT $445 55 
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ing into the particulars of the uſeful and glorious things 
which they have done! | | To AL 

© Religion,” ſays. the author des Lettres Critiques, 
© is the work of God alone; if it were the work of 
men it would have long ago been deſtroyed. With» - 
© out ſpeaking of the great obſtacles which it would 
© have met with at its eſtabliſhment; each century - 
© ſeems to have produced new ones. If, to the unceaſ- 
© ing efforts of its enemies, there be added the negli- 
© gence and miſery of its paſtors, the wiſdom and 
power of Him who has preſerved it will be better 
© perceived... A judicious Chriſtian ſees, in this pre- 
« ſervation; Providence alone; which, without ſtand- 
ing in need of human ſuccour, knows how to accom- 
pliſh its deſigns, and to conſummate its work. The 
more the infidelity of miniſters is quoted, the more 
he reſpects the miniſtry, and Him who is the author 
« of it; in ſighing for the calamities of the church, 
* he diſcovers, even under theſe clouded appearances, | 
the holineſs and immovable ſtability of religion.— - 
© Moreover, it is by the moſt unjuſt prejudice that 
men are obſtinately determined not to look upon it 
but under an unfavourable appearance; and to ſhut 
* their eyes againſt that which it preſents, . both edify- 
ing and brilliant. They diſtinguiſh: the ſhadows of 
Pagan moral virtues, ſunk in an abyſs of ſuperſtition 
and exceſs ; and. they ſtrive to find: out the ſmalleſt 
* weakneſſes of Chriſtianity, although they be a thou- 
* ſand times compenſated for, and effaced by a diſtin- 
* guiſhed light and piety; Is this an equitable method? 
© If men will recall the ſchiſms, the diſorders and 
* abuſes which are to be found in the hiſtory of the 
church; it is neceſſary to add thereto, great eccle- 
ſiaſtics, their virtues, their zeal, their immenſe works; 
* the converſion of the people, the inſtruction of the 
* faithful, the auſterity of the ſolitary and penitent, 
the innocence of the virgins, the fervor of the differ- 
* ent religious orders; in a word, all the works which, 
* even in the darkeſt ages, have illuſtrated the church. 
Its hiſtory, thus faithfully written, would preſent 
| | i 5 1 * no 
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EGG 
no more difficulties. Under the ſhades: even which 
© ſeem to render it obſcure, men would acknowledge 
the truth of its dogmas, the holineſs of its laws, the 


© ſtability of its worſhip ;. finally, the wiſdom- of Pro- 


* vidence, which governs and preferves it“. 


I wilt finiſh this chapter, by quoting ſome remark- 
able miſtakes made by M. de Voltaire; and feveral cir- 
cumſtances, which will prove the excefs of his incohe - 
renee.— M. de Voltaire, by a miſtake ſingular enough, 
„ (ſays M. P Abbé Feucher) transforms - into a man 

the "title of a werk (by Sadder.) ) : Zoroafter, ſays he, 
in bis eoritinigs preſerved by Sadler, fan. that Gad, 
but under the 

name of Melic Schah: moreover, this wiſe man has 
© not preſerved the writings of Zoroaſter ; he meant to 
make an abridgment of them. M. de Voltaire has 


© fc. The author of Sadder is known 


© never read the Sadder, nor the book of Mr. Hyde.“ 


Therefore, it was M. PAbbe Foucher who taught 


M. de Voltaire that the Sadder is a penn: and not a 


man. 
learned remar 


* deſpot Hignified ; and it is ſtrange that the. word pot 


* has been given to great ſovereigns, who have rendered 


© themſelves abſolute. 


M. PArcher, and many other authors, "REFS not 
failed to animadvert upon this miſtake; which is, in. 
fa, a very ſtrange one; 3 for the word deſpot has ever 
ſignified, not a vaſal prince, but an abſolute maſter cu 


commanded flaves. 


It is written, in Ja Raiſon f ar Alphabet, that the Jews. 
tool the name of ' Jehovah 75 the Syrians and in the 
Der. Parzos. that they borrowed the word Fehowah 


from the Phenicians; and in LA PRILLOSOPHIE ry 


. HISTORIE, that they took. this apord from the E 


ans, Every reader will ſee, in theſe different * | 
at leaft two miſtakes ; but the learned have. found 


25 1 M. V Abbe Gauchat; tom. iv. 5 
| three; 


In the Phil hi ae 2 iftoire i is found the. following 
Jean Caſtriot was the fon of a de- 
* ſpot; that is to ſay, of a vaſſal prince, for that is what 


(n 


thieez and they have proved, æhat this word is Hebrew 

and conſequently. has not been borrowed either 
the Syriant, or the Phenicians, or the Egyptians. The 
ſame: author has written, in / Bible enfin Expliquies.. 
that . no:;prophet ever. ſaid that the Meffiah 00uld be, calkd | 
a Nazarene ; becauſe, not knowing the Hebrew, he 
was ignorant that the name of Nazarene ¶ Nori) has 
the fame root and ſigniſication as that of Notzer, 
which Iſaiah gives to the Meſſiah“. It is with the ſame 
eradition, that. M. de Voltaire calls the city of Cariat - 
Sepller; u countrygi and that he ſays { 2 de Mon 
Oncle el the ſeiences were at that time cultivated 
© in the little city of Dabir, how greatly muſt they 
© have beeen honoured in Sidon and in Tyre, which 
© were called the Countries of Books, and of Archives!“ 
On the contrary, tlie eities of Tyre an 8 icton never 
had this appellation; it was the city? of Dabir N 
was called 5. Cr City, of Books, the; City ty of Archi der. 


* 


The ſame author, by an te Atkeulttobecon- . 


ceived, places, in lu Philofophic ds l. Hi Hoire, the book. 
of Joſhua, and others, in the Pentateuch; forgetting 


| even the ſignification of ;Pentateuch; which Thould have 
recalled to his memory, that this collection contains 
but the five books of the: legi tor ; and; that neither 
the book of : Fo bug. ner others whuahy M. de Vale 5 


mentions,” made any part of it T. Wend 


M. de Voltaire has joked a ood deal upon Wen in⸗ 
coherence and contradictions of «ls. Rouſſęeau; which 


he had not; aſfuredly, a right to * : he who contra- 
dicts himſelf ſo frequently, and in ſo ſtriking and groſs 


— 
* 


a ane; . he who ſays, that th: Reel ava bas net 
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work, in nere ine wherein 1 tn Jer of filſehoods, 


erroc, and ineonce lxeble miſtakes, of M. de Voltaire 


are detected This wok appeared in 178. 


J Forced to conſine myſelf to a feu examples, I cannot 


quore an infinity f other miſtakes, full 2s fingular; : bu: 
the N wan which lh ve indicated may be conſulted up- 


on this 
things mf this kind will be Tounge2 ne 


1 4 31 . 4 | the 


ubject, and wherein a great number of curious | 
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the reputation of an _biflorin profourd ad hardy\enough,' | 


the foundation of his doctrine, which tended: to prove 


bonne, the French poet formally rejeRs. this ſame 


I. Univers vous dement, & votre prpprę cut 
Cent ſois: de votre eſprit a rẽfute Verreur,— 7 


1H dx . be 1 * «+ N inne 2 I $53 54 

In vain you urge, whatever, is, is right;“ 

In vain perſuade the wret h.he feel--delight:  _ 
The world proclaims the mi ed mankindʒ 
The heart refutes the errors of the mind; 2 


Say rather, Nature gave a feeling heart, 


mortality of the ſoul is an uſeful, e and holy belief, 


truth: among others, in bis Lettres de Memmius, and in his 


[0 
| | 
= 
{ 
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Diſcours fur la Naturede l' Homme; where he ſays, that man. 
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but that he paſſes for a- very faithful one; that he may 
ſometimes err, but that it is not permitted to call him a liar- 
and he, who gives this judgment, ſays, in another place, 
that the Father Daniel is an unworthy hiſtorian, who in- 
ſults the truth, and his readers... Monſieur de Voltaire wass 
one of Pope's greateſt panegyriſts; that is to ſay, of 


that, */ evbatever is, is right.” Monſieur Voltaire calls 
Pope, & ſublime philoſopher} who had tartied the flambean: 
into the depths :of exiſtence *..—ald, in many works, a 
amonꝑſt others, Dans le Poëme fur la Deſtruction de Liſ 


axiom. 
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Vous criez, tout eſt bien, d'une voix lamentable!l! 
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II le faut avouer, le mal eſt ſur la terre 
Elémens, animaux, humains, tout(eſt: en guer Gele 

' Quand l' homme oſe ge mir d'un ſſẽau ſi terrible 
I n'eſt pas orgueilleux, helas! 31 eli ſenſible. 


Eaith, fea, and air, are in coptmual-trite,. 5 bats i 
And war per petual is the curſe off life — . 
If man com plain then, ſay vot pride has part, 

M. de Voltaire has written, that the belief of the im- 
neceſſary to men; and he has, in many volumes, deniedthat 


A, B, C, wherein is found this formal concluſion: Let 
us ſteal more franbly— 7 here is no foul : this \ſyſtem, 
* Mor ficur de Voltaire ſupports the ſame opinion in his 


is ungrateful ag inconſiderate, to find the world imperfect, 
and to complain of his miſeries. ; 18 
/ | * the 


„„ 1 
the -moſt hardy, the moſt aſtoniſhing of all, inat the bottom; 


the moſt. ſimple. | | 


There are, in ſeveral works of M. de Voltaire, the 
moſt pompous eulogiums of Zoroaſter, whom he calls 
a great man, a wiſe legiſlator. He aſſures us, that his 
writings are admirable and very ſuperior to all the 
books of the Fexus ;—and in other works, he ſays, that 


Zoroqſter is but a dangerous fool ; and that Noſtradamus, 


and the Urine Doctor, are ſenſible le, compared- with. 
that man, poſſeſſed with the 77 of bed.” Hu adds, 
that his writings are only abommable traſh ; of which 
one: cannot read two pages, without pitying human nature. 
In his Letters to the King of Pruflia, the author 

refutes forcibly, and even in an affecting manner, the 
ſyſtem of fatality ;—and in the articles Chaine- des evẽ- 

nemens, Deſtlinee,' Liberté, Sc. pu Dicr. PRILoSo- 


 PHIQUE, the author maintains abſolute fatality. He 
| pretends, that every thing is neceſſary, as well morally | 


as phyſically ; and that man has no more liberty than 
his dog: that we deſire neceſſarily, in conſequence of 
ideas which preſent: themſelves; neceſſarily. to us, 8&c. 
He adds, I have neceſſarily the paſſion of writing 
this; and thou, thou haſt equally the paſſion of con- 


- * .demning me: we are both equally fools, equally the 


© toys of deſtiny ; thy nature is to do evil, mine to love 
truth, and to publiſh-it in ſpite of the.“ 
It is the ſame author who has for ſo long a time 
outraged and denied the Divinity, who has compoſed 
this fine venſee n:: | 
Dieu t'a fait pour Vaimer et non pour le comprendre.”* | 
God has ns thee to love him, and not to comprehend: 
LES, Im. | . : F 


"Theſe examples will be ſufficient to give your High- 
neſs a juſt idea of the partiality, ignorance, inſincerity, 
and incoherence, with which M. de Voltaire has always 
attacked religion I flatter myſelf that you will one day 
be well enough informed, to be able not only to read. 

h without. 


ese 


An! danger, but with advantage, the beſt works of 
this celebrated author; you will not adopt his errors, 
and you will admire, without prejudice, his ſuperior 


talents; and eſpecially his beſt dramatical works, which. 1 


will for ever be the delight of the nation. 

All the other detracters of religion have tune 

as much infincerity, and as little: knowledge of anti- 
quity: almoſt all of them have only copied M. de 
Voltaire; who, in tliis reſpect, was only himſelf a 
copier of the Englith Deiſts, Tindal, Collins, Boling- 
broke, and Shafteſbury. Theſe audacious and ſuper- 
ficial writers had no influence upon the morales of an 
enlightened and conſiderate nation; their calamnies, - 
their contradictions, and falſehoods, appeared generally 
abſurd: and although one of them, Shafteſbi ry, had 


the talent of railing and joking; \with. as much fineſſe 


and wit as agreeableneſs, he formed no ſect; and he 
had only the frivolous: advantage cf being at the hend 


of a; little cabal, univerſally: difaredited and deſpifed.: - 


In England the fined yr of Haly Writ makes a part of 


educatian. Authors: who” e them elses to 


make falſe quotations; or frequent alterations from the 


tent, could not neceffarily fitter themſelves with: the 


idea of obtaining the confidence of the public ; refuta- 
tions were read aud admitted, becauſe they werd impa- 
tiently defired. and expected 1 and M. de: Voltaire, 


copyitt of thefe ſame authors, but! much more audact- 
ous, and a thouſand times more incoherent and unfaith- 
ful than they were, perſuaded, gained over the multi- 


tude, and produced the moſt dreadful revolution of 


morals. , The Engliſh pretend, that he. could not have 


had ſuch an influence, except upon a nation as light 


and frivolous as it is ingenious. It as true, that M. de 
Voltaire is as little eſteemed in England as a phils/opher, 


and an hiſtorian, as he is juſtly admired there as à poet. 


Ho comes it that this extraordinary man has never had 

an idea of true glory? Let us fuppoſe that," with his 

delightiul wit and rare talents, he had always reſpected 
religion, morals, and truth He would never have been 


the chief of @ pariy ; he would have made leſs noiſe, 


and 


* 
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and would perhaps have later ubtained a brilliant repu- 
tation, but one a thouſand times greater and more 


Ae He would alfo have been able to lay, 


: Je ne dois qu'3 moi i feul toute ma renommee * <a 


And What a fame! He would have been the firſt - 
poet of the age in which he lived ; and with impar⸗- 
tiality, wiſdom, and virtuous principles, he might have 


been the beſt hiſtarian of his country We. ſhould 


have neither his Zapata, his A, B, C, nor his Dictian- 


naire Philgſophique no more than his great number of 
libels, and works equally bad and licentious, which 
form the greateſt part of his writings : but we ſhould 
have more tragedies ; and if we had but one as fine as 
that of Arzire, or Manomet, who would not pre- 


=y 


8 


fer ſuch a production to all the trath, impieties, and 


injuries, equally faſtidious and ſhocking? Inſtead of 


inſipid notes, little inſtructive, and in which is found a 


trifling, and frequently an unjuſt, eritique, we ſhould 
have an admirable commentary upon the pieces of the 
great Corneille. With what a nobleneſs and energy 
would ſuch a man as M. de Voltaire have written his re- 
marks, if he had given way, without conſtraint, to the 
impreſſions which he received! Finally, if he had ap- 
preciated, equitably, the talents and merit of celebrated 
authors, he would have left us des melanges de lilterature, 


which would undoubtedly have formed the molt perfect 


courſe of inftru&ion of the kind. Such is the bril- 
liant, ſolid, and pure renown, which he might have en- 
joyed Peace, happineſs, and untverſal admiration, 
would have been the fruits of it, —Let theſe refſections 
teach your Highneſs to perceive the uſefulneſs of 
reaſon, decency, and virtue; and never forget theſe juft 
remarks of a Chriſtian philoſopher :_ 

Reflect upon all the great talents which render 
men illuſtrious; if they be given to the impious, it 


* Pierre Seel le.—“ Tis to myſelf a line that I owe 
all my fame. 
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2 e and corruption of our own.“ 


(24 ) 


7 is always: a misfortune to their country, and to the 
© age in which they live. . . . Theſe great wits, ſo 
c celebrated, have, from the moment their hearts be- 


came corrupted, left nothing but laſcivious and per- 


© nicious writings, wherein the poifon, prepared by 
© able hands, inf cts every day public morals ; and in: 
which ſucceeding ages will come to ſeek the licen- 


* Maffillon. Dimanche de 1a Paſſion, 1 Iz. gloire 
lumaine. | 
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CH A F. XVII. 


OF PHFLOSOPHICAL PRIDE. 


M EN of the world are commonly frivolous, in- 


eonſtant, and ſuperficial; but they have, in general, a 
fort of good taſte, and a delicacy which inſpires them 
with an invincible! averſion to pedantry, to a dogma- 
tical and ſharp manner, and to all the irregularities 
produced by an exceſſive and ill- governed pride. The 


habitude of living in an extenſive circle, teaches men 
neceſſarily to. diſguiſe their pretenſions, to manage 


ſkilfully the ſelf- love of others, and to expreſs them- 
felves in a manner which may indicate moderation and 
modeſty; therefore, one of the things which has the 
moſt: contributed to diminiſh the enthuſiaſm of men of 
the world: for modern philoſophers, is the imperious 


and prophetic tone of the latter. Philoſophical principles 


have been preſerved, becauſe they are convenient; but 


philoſophers have at length been laughed at, becauſe 


they were become ridiculous, in ſhewing, without diſ- 
guiſe, the moſt intolerant and extravagant pride. 


In fact, their works have diſguſted, in this point of 


view, their moſt zealous partiſans. Never has pride 
dared to diſcover itſelf with ſo little art and manage- 
ment; and to expreſs itſelf with ſo much arrogance. 
Men who have never poſſeſſed any place, who have, 
never ſtudied the laws, who have never been employed: 
in negociations, nor in the adminiſtration of affairs, 
have they a right to criticiſe all the operations of go- 
vernment, to draw up plans of legiſlation, and to ſet 
themſelves up for reformers. of the ſtate? This. ridicu- 


lous folly has been renewed in the preſent year (1786). 


An anonymous writer has pretended to give us, in 
a pamphlet, a complete plan of legiſlation; aſſuring 
us, very gravely, that this new, wiſe, and admirable 
plan has but one. inconvenience-;. that of being too ſu- 

| | blime 
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( 26 ) 


blime for the preſent age . The author ſays, that 
his hero, whoſe name ſignifies the god Thor, was 
one of the moſt extraordinary men which nature ever 

produced, and one who has perhaps approached the 


© neareſt. to perfection, of which human nature is ca- 


pable of being elevated; that no man, perhaps, ever 


13 offered · to our 3 a more perfect manner of 
commanding reſpect; that there exiſted in Europe 
but a very ſmall number of men capable of compre- 


© hending him altogether, and of judging of his api- 
4 nions; that all theſe qualities formed a character 
© unparalleled, perhaps, in the hiſtory of mankind; 
© that nature had given him principles and virtues 
4 which were particular to him; that his hiſtory 
is capable of intereſting every age and every nation; 


and that his genius has preceded the age in which he 


« hved, ſo as to make him unknown to it. We know 


that M. Turgot was a man of abilities, and what is 
much better, a virtuous man; but without the author 


of this life, we ſhould never have ſuppoſed that he was 


the moſt extraordinary man - nature ever Produced. —- 


What! more extraordinary than all the great kings, 
the great miniſters, all the legiſlators, the. politicians, 


. the learned, the ſuperior geniuſes. who have appeared 


upon the earth, from the creation of the world to. the 
year 1786 Ves, his qualities Formed. a. charatter 
ralleled in the -hiflory 


alone had ſound ideas on commerce, agriculture, 
and legiſlation : he knew equally well hiſtory, geogra - 
phy, and every language: he. was, moreover, a pro- 


found metephyfician,, a” ſublime. moraliſi, and an excel - 
lent poet; for he wrote verſes which every body attri- 


Buted to M. de Voltaire: and but for the. gout, -with 
which be was. afflicted, he would have: written: epi- 
poems, tragedies; and other works, in which he would 


_ have diſplay red all his knowledge. It is-very fortunate 
mm in | the Hal, a number of men in gd WhO 
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of man. He was maſter 


all the ſciences, of Fab phyſic; & He 
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have had genius enough to appreciate M. Turgot, 


one ſhould have been found to tranſmit to us his opini- 


ons, and to have had ſufficient memory to retain exactly 
every thing he had heard him ſay; and that, finally, 
theſe hear/ays ſhould have furniſhed the ſubject of an 
hiſtory, of ſuch. a nature as to intereſt all nations and 
Ages. ; A 
"We read in ancient hiſtory, that Cleon, a bad wri- 
ter, in preſence of the wiſe Caliſthenes, delivered the 
moſt ridiculouſly . exaggerated eulogium of Alexander 
the Great. Were the king preſent, ſaid Caliſthenes 
to him, if he heard thy fooliſh diſcourſe, he would 
© oblige thee to be filent.” 5 | | 
The real friends of M. Turgot might ſay as much of 
the author. of an eulogium not leſs extravrdinary.. 
This author, as I have already obſerved, ſhews no 
more moderation in his ſatires; he attacks indiſcrimi-- 
nately every thing which is the moſt ſacred and reſpeo- 
table. Humour, ſome ſecret malice, and a particular: 
hatred, ſeem to have dictated this work; which is full 
of remarkable caprices and contraſts, which, if not, 
poignant, are at leaſt fingular. We find therein the 
moſt haughty and extravagant opinions, and at the. 
ſame time the cold ſtyle of a writer diveſted of energy 
and imagination, and which is always incorrect, ne- 
gligent, and unnatural. The cold, ſerious, and pre. 
ciſe author, calmly propoſes. the total overthrow of 
laws, and religious, political, and civil cuſtoms; he 
is never animated, and lays down the moſt whimſical 
maxims with that dulneſs which is attributed but to 
reaſon: his folly has no reſemblance to delirium; it is 
not by fits, but continued, equal, and phlegmatic; 
and although exceſſive, it does not amuſe; it is ſo 
monotonous, and announced in ſo inſipid à manner, 
as to inſpire neither curioſity nor ſurpriſe. The fate 
of the book has been as extraordinary as itſelf; it 
attacked religion, laws, and government, and has made 
no noiſe in the world. Dryneſs and inſipidity may be 
excuſed, in favour of wiſdom; but extravagance and 
audacity have ſo many means of amuſing, alloniſhing, 
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and pleaſing, as to be unpardonable when they fatigue. 


Some people have thought that this work, which ap- 


peared to be produced as an eulogium of M. Turgot, 


might perhaps be a ſatire in diſguiſe; In fact, all the 


encomiums are ftrikingly ridiculous in the idea of every 


| body; and theſe ſtrange exaggerations are accompa- 


b 


_ Augment general, 


nied by imputations very injurious to the memory f 
that reſpectable: man. The author plainly declare;, 


that M. Turgot had no religion, nor believed the ſoul 


to be immortal. Does: the ſoul periſh with the body * 
He did not believe it. But what becomes of it? He knew 
nothing of the matter : he only hoped for rewards 5 he was 
convinced there were no puniſhments. . 
He annulled every Teflament: he alſo wiſhed to ſup- 
preſs every charitable foundation, which he looked 
upon as dangerous. It will not eaſily be made appear, 
that there is danger in admitting into hoſpitals miſer- 
able and abandoned children, and that multitude of 
ſick and poor which would periſh without theſe ſuc-- 
cours. Certain it is, that the preſent age is not far 
enough advanced to comprehend, that the foundations 
of the Invalids, of Saint Cyr, the Military School, and. 
all others of the ſame kind, inſtead of being uſeful and 
reſpectable eſtabliſhments, are dangerous ones; which 


Turgot, 


| prove only the weak mind of their founders * M. 


t 


* Beſides, this ſtrange idea, attributed to M. Turgot, 


is taken from / Efprit des Loix. M. de Monteſquien 
Cp 7. be ſupp 


preſſed in poor ſtates: 
peas, hy the ſpirit of idleneſs they inſpire, 

and conſequently particular poverty.— 
But were it true that idleneſs ſent ſome wretches to hoſ- 


he adds, that 


pitals, would it not, on that account, be neceſſary to ſup- 


preſs theſe re ſpectable aſylums, where lame indi gence, 
the abandoned orphan, and age overwh-lmed' with infir- 


mities, are humanely received? How deteſtable is philo- 


ſophy, when it gravely give- out paradoxes ſo contrary to 
humanity! What can be more revolting, than a man who, 
in the enjoyment of perfect kealth, and all the ſuperfluities, 


_ of life, ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet to ſuppreſs,” with a 


fingle daſh of his pen, ho/þ:tals in general; and who wiſhes 


to, 
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Turgot, adds the author, did not wiſh that medals and 
marks of diſtinction ſhould be the reward of talents and 
learning: in theſe caſes, he wiſhed rather that grati- 
fecations and penſions ſhould be given; theſe are, in fact, 
more ſolid. No medals, no ſecondary honours, with, 
which quackery gratifies vanity : he wiſhed to encourage, 
not to corrupt. It appears to me that money will always 
corrupt more than marks of diſtinction.— No medals ! 
and why not ſay alſo, no croſſes of St. Louis, no blue 
ribbons, &c ? Theſe · kinds of quackery inſpire full as 
much vanity as the brave Brouſſard, the bold Lucot, - 
and that heroic young man, . Chretien Joſeph, ſhewed 
on receiving their medals. : 1 

M. Turgot thought (ſays the anonymous author) 
beneficence was but a weakneſs, unleſs it ſerved public uti- 
lity, This is calumniating an honeſt man, by imput- 
ing to him a maxim ſo contrary to humanity. What ! 
ſeparate acts of charity, which have no general influ- 
ence! As, for inſtance, to ſecretly comfort uſeleſs and 
ſuffering individuals, and many other actions of the 
ſame kind, are not virtuous, and prove nothing more 
than a avea#neſs. This is a new idea; it will never ſeduce 
a good heart. What kind of man muſt he be, who, 
when there was a queſtion of giving, of aſſiſting, ſhould 
calculate coldly, if that which was aſked of him might 
ſerve public utility *—The following paſſage is not leſs 
ſurpriſing in a panegyric. 

M. Turgot thought that /atire, if it were real, was 
but an ad of juſtice : he wrote ſatirical verſes. .. . . + 
He thought an author, who wrote ſatires, might. conceal 
his name, in order to avoid unjuſt oppreſſion. 

We plainly perceive the reaſon why the anonymous 
writer attributes ſuch a principle to his hero : but this 


as to prove that the unfortunate, who would periſh without 
* theſe eſtabliſhments, ought to be deprived of this laſt re- 
0 ſource! There is, perhaps, but one thing which could be 
ö, more ridiculous: this would be a deſire to have ſuch opi- 
77 nions attributed to one's ſelf; to take them from the moſt 
a known work, and to give them to the world as new and 
8 luminous. | 
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ed, is not the work of a coward: he may be found 


wiſe than a libel. Although the work, from which | 
I have juſt queted ſome paſſages, has produced no fen- || 


of the extravagance, of philoſophical pride. 


4 30 


little artifice had not the ſucceſs he promiſed himſelf 
Men will always think, as J. J. Rouſſeau has always 


ſo well expreſſed it, that an author ought to anſwer 
for his book ; and that honour preſeribes to every 
citizen to declare himſelf, eſpecially when he acts on | 
the offenſive. A writing, whatever it may be, if ſign. Þ 


es 1:4 


reprehenſible, but the author cannot, on account of | 
it, be jultly deſpiſed ; whilſt, on the contrary, every 
anonymous, ſatirical publication, will never be other. 


fation, I thought it my duty to fpeak of it to your 
Highneſs ; becauſe I know of none which better de. | 
monſtrates the extent of the pretenſions, and the exceſs | 
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CHAP. That 
ANSWERS" ro SOME. OBJECTIONS MADE BY. PHILOSO- 
PHERS| AGAINST \RELIGION. 
1 n % 975] | | 
"HE « EX1STENCE LH Goa, che immortality of the 
foul; revelation, the myſteries, the eternity 'of puniſh- 
ments, original fin, the dogma of grace; theſe, Mon- 
SEIGNEUR,' are the moſt important truths with which 
we can be acquainted: truths which have been attacked, 
within our remembrance, with ſo much animoſity and 
want of faith, and of which I have preſented to your 
Highneſs the principal proofs ; for the confined plan of 
this work did not permit me to give you a detail of 
them all. I have faid enough upon theſe ſubjects, to 
convince an upright mind and a pure heart: to theſe T 
ought to confine myſelf. My ambition does not lead me 


to recall thoſe-who wilfully deviate from the right path: 


I have neither ſufficient talents or knowledge to juſtify 
ſuch a hope. I have related, in the courſe, of this 
work, the principal ſophiſms with which incredulity 
combats faith; the plan I have followed, has forced 
me to omit ſome of them : 1 will here affcmble' the reft,. 
in/order that your Highneſs may be fully acquainted 
with every thing which impiety can oppoſeto religion, 

' One of 'the moſt ſpecious arguments which philoſo- 
phers uſe againſt religion, is this: The Chriftan reli- 
| gion is widely propagated ; © yet there are multitudes of 

men who are deprived e its lights : Can it be concetv- 


6d, that a "Boing ſupremely Juſt will eternally puniſh ' his 


creatures, * of arp the g cler 160 what ny could 
not know ? 


Nothing but 6 ignorance, or want of faith; tous have 


| WW this pretended difficulty. So far are we from 


being told by religion, that God will une men for 
boving been gnorant of his laws, hen they have not 
oo” an opportunity of becoming ee with \ them, 
| that, 


32) 


that, on the contrary, we are inſtructed by it, that 
God will not puniſh men for not having diſcovered 
that which was marked out for them by lights placed 
© beyond the reach of their comprehenſion : this is not 
© ſhutting our eyes, but opening them and ſeeing 
* nothing. Ignorance of poſitive laws, if it be really 
* inſurmountable, is not a crime, God certainly 
© wiſhes to fave us all, and religion calls out to. thoſe 
' ©: who are willing to hear it; but God wiſhes to fave 
© us by the means which his holineſs and wiſdom neceſ- 
« farily preſcribe *. If we obſtinately refuſe them, we 
< ſhall be loſt, becauſe we will abſolutely. be ſo; and, 
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© by the decrees of God, he will not ſave us without | 
ve ſeek it ourſelves 7. A favage is not held by poſi- | 


tie laws and truth; but he has the eternal law, and 


the means of fulfilling it. It is in the order of the 


© immutable equity of God, to communicate to men 
the duties he preſcribes, and to render them ſuſcep- 
* tible of execution. From this point, metaphyſically 


| . certain, it follows, that each individual will not be 


judged but according to the meaſure of his lights, of 


his ſtrength, and to the nature of his works. Ac. 


cording to this truth, if the ſavage be faithful to 
every law, what will be his fate? How could he ob- 


* tain a knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt? We will anſwer, 


that God has infinitely more means of acting, than 


* we either are or can be acquainted with. We will 


„neither examine or critieiſe his decrees, ' nor preſeribe a 


fi ways: it is ſufficient for us to know, that he is ſu- 
« premely equitable; and that he will never punif 

- © mere ignorance, ao it is forced and invincible. We 
pretend not to clear the whole of religion from every 
« obſcurity z_ and to expoſe the decrees of God as 
clearly to view as a geometrical axiom. *, Reaſon de. 
* monitrates, that redemption is revealed, .and that 

5 God is ns * nber, _—_ ane to the 


— 


* We can nei ther judge of nor compretend wel 
means. 2 


+ Gauchat, denten. N | 
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© law by grace, have no exterior knowledge of the 
< Goſpel, reaſon tells us, that the ways of the Lord 
are wiſe, profound, and infinitely, varied; that he 


© knows how to govern the heart, and enlighten tjñe 


© mind, by means unknown to human prudence ;. that 
© one day he will make manifeſt to man the whole of 
© his ways, and their equity. In every ſe, even in 
* a Chriſtian one, God will never require more than a 
faithful uſe of his gifts. If he draws an impenetra- 
© ble veil between the human heart and a poſitive truth, 
men are not culpable becauſe they are ignorant of it: 
< if a man has any means of knowing it, and neglects 
© to make uſe of them, his blindneſs being voluntary, 
© the error is imputed to him. J. J. Rouſſeau makes 
a pompous diſplay of his ſincerity: If 7 deceive 
* myſel},” ſays he, * i is contrary to my wifhes e He wha 
© reads in the bottom of. my heart, well knows that I am 
not attached to my blindneſs. Incapable as I am to extri- 
© cate. myſelf therefrom by the light of my own knowledge, + 
© the only means I have of doing it, 4s @ good life. Every 
* man has a rizht to hape to be enlightened, when he renders © 
* himſelf worthy of it. | | | 7 
* He-who reads in the bottom of the heart, knows how 
to diſcern, under an appearance of candour, a falſe 
and illuſory avowal. There are . involuntary . and 
innocent errors. There are alſo errors whoſe ſource - 
is ſecret pride, the love of ſyſtems, and an attachment 
to our own ideas. When we do not love our blind. 
* neſs, we uſe the means God has given us to become 
< enlightened. A good life is one of the ways of 
* truth; but it is not the only one. Did it remain to 
© be explained what philoſophers mean by 4 good life, it 
would perhaps be only a life of pride and oſtentation. 
The inſufficiency of our knowledge leads to ſubmiſ- 
* fion. Too weak of ourſelves to find the way of 
* ſalvation, reaſon tells us to ſeek our ſurety, our ſup- 
< port, in the breaſt of that viſible authority. which 
* points it out. 'The more philoſophers are willing to 
* diſcuſs the bounds of our underſtanding, and the 
magnitude of the objects of religion, the more they _ 
Vol. II. e 
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< xill prove againſt themſelves, and for. the method of 
* Chriſtianity. It is ſo analogous to the wants of 
< mankind, and the deſigns of God, that its wiſdom, 
< uſefulneſs, and neceflity, cannot be unobſerved. 


Every man ought to hope to become enlightened, when 
< he uſes proper means. But as long as he remains 


< obſtinate, and blind to his errors, and he will not diſ- 


© cover and reject them, how ſhould he be worthy of 
knowing the truth? He puts obſtacles' in his own 
way. To regulate his life, to think it good, and 


from this ſuffrage to hope for truth as a thing due to 


him, is mere illufion *. 
Another reproach which philoſophers have made to 


ne and have repeated in all their works, after | 


| Monteſquieu, 1 1s: 
The principles of religion (days the author of 


1 des Loix) have had an extreme influence 
upon the propagation of the human ſpecies: ſome- 
times they have encouraged it, as among the Jews 
and Mahometans; and at others they were repug- 
nant thereto, as among the Romans, when they 
became Chriſtians.” 

« This,” ſays Gauchat, is a n of our cal- 
culating philoſophers : they would be aſtoniſhed, if 
it were proved to them, that, conſidering the propa- 
gation. * of the human ſpecies, religion, far from 
being oppoſite, is very favourable to it. It is true, it 
impoſes celi bacy in a certain profeſſion ; but, on the 
other hand, it ſo ſtrictly forbids the commilſion of 
crimes, ſo exactly preſcribes the holineſs of matri- 
mony, has ſuch equitable rules for its unity and indiſ- 
ſolubility, that we may venture to aſſert, that of all 
the means proper to people the univerſe, there is 


. 
* 7 * 
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0 « Hire of reli gon. 'The more crimes are Os 


* Gauchat, tom. xix. SE Ie us add, that when men ac- 

Knowle 4 with ſo much humility, their 1n/ufficiency, 

they ought not, while waiting for the truth{which they ſo 

earneſtly ſeek after), to publ. ſn opinions contrary to a 

religion which they pretend to > reſpect. A 
1 


none ſo efficacious and permanent as fidelity to the | 
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© the more is marriage encouraged. As licentiouſneſs 
of morals: decreaſes, the number of marriages in- 


_ © creaſes: the more theſe are faithful, the more they 


© are fruitful; therefore, religion is favourable to the 
« propagation of the human ſpecies. It is not the piety 
< of a few reeluſes; it is the celibacy of the impious and 
6 debanched, which depopulates the univerſe *.” | 
Finally, it has been ſaid, that the morality of the 
Chriſtian religion is ſo ſevere as to be impracticable; 
e it is impoſſible to wrench from the heart all 
afetion, and to hate one's ſelf. 
kk reproaches cannot appear well founded, but 


40 thoſe who have no knowledge of religious principles. 


Zo far from God's commanding us to root from our 
hearts all human affefion, he expreſsly preſcribes us ten- 
derneſs for our parents, and fidelity to our friends. 
Religion pretends not to deſtroy legitimate ſentiments; 
it only wiſnes to regulate them. It is true, it teaches 


us that all ęxceſſes are condemnable; : and when it for- 


Þids us paſſionate attachments for rente and periſh- 
able beings, it is not more ſevere in this point, than 
ancient philoſophy: Socrates, Plato, Epi etus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and almoſt all the Greek and Roman phi- 
loſophers, looked upon the moderation of the paſſions 
as the true ſource of wiſdom and happineſs. By what 
odd incoherence do men condemin in the Goſpel the 


| s yoo of may which are admired i in pagan au- 
thors 


The light of 8 * made the n of 
antiquity comprehend, that a man of ſtrong paſſions 
could not be happy; and they ſtrove not to moderate 
ſenſibility, but to-deftroy it entirely, ſubſtituting in its 
place this egotiſm, with which they have been ſo much 
reproached ; It is better (ſays 6% apa to ſuffer your 
ſon 10 berome evicked, than to make you unhappy. Such 
is the weakneſs of human underſtanding. Truth is no 
more for it than a light and fugitive ſhade ; reaſon 
may 1 perceive, but can never overtake and ſeize 


* Gauchat, tom, v, : 
I 2 BE 


it. To ſacrifice every thing, even the moſt ſacred du- 


ties, to the fear of diſturbing our repoſe, is a mon- 


ſtrous folly. Will repoſe be found in a neglect of duty? 
Therefore egotiſm will never procure happineſs! Vet 
violent paſſions torment the mind: To wegetate or ff 
fer! Is man reduced to this ſad choice? No; let 
him hearken to religion, this only can fix his incerti- 
tudes ; in making him acquainted with his true deſtina- 
tion, it offers to his extreme ſerſibility the only object 
worthy to excite, and capable of ſatisfying it; it fulfils 


all the defires of his unbounded ambition, and mode- 


rates his earthly attachments; it only takes from them 
that exceſſive violence, the ſource of errors and remorſe, 
but it leaves to natural inclinations, | every thing agree- 
able and conſolatory, every thing they can produce of 
generous or . heroic ; it renders: friendſhip more ſolid,, 
pure, and, above all, more diſintereſted “; it elevates 
above misfortune, by giving reſignation; it extends 
and multiplies the duties of pious humanity. ; it creates 
compaſſion, the moſt tender and active ſentiment ; and 
by it the ſoul is equally purified, fortified, and aggran- 
dized: it 1s religion only which can elevate man, and. 
render him ſublime, without ſwelling him with pride. 

We may not only love God, ſays the author des 
Maur, without hating. ourſelves, but it is not true 
that we love him when we do not love ourſelves. 
Ought we to have ſentiments contrary, to his? He 
loves us, let us not hope to pleaſe him by ſelf-ha- 
© tred,”: 5 5 1 N 


4 * 


All theſe reaſonings are ſo many ſophiſms.— To 


love God, we are not obliged to hate ourſelves ; man 
cannot hate his being and happineſs, he cannot con- 


* Thoſe who pretend that religion forbids friendſhip, 
have a very falſe idea of it. Did not Jeſus Chriſt himſelf 
ſhew the moſt tender preference to one of his diſciples? 
Almoii all the ſaints were ſuſceptible to the charms of 
fciendſhip. Sint Auguſtin loved faint A'pyus with the 


fondeſi tenderneſs ; St. Simon Stylite, his diſciple, Antho- 


ny ; St. Apbreate, Anthemius ; St. Fulgence, Felix, who 
expoſe:l hi life to ſave that of St. Fulgence; St. Bernard, 
Hughes de Macon, &c, | | 225 

5 found 
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found evangelical hatred with real hatred, as contrary 
to the will of God as to the eſſential conſtitution of 
our ſoul. Gcd loves us, we ought therefore to love 
ourſelves; the conſequence is juſt ; but to love our- 
ſelves with ſentiments conformable to his. As he 
has deſtined for us an happinefs of order and wiſdom 
only, we ought to ſeek for no other. Becauſe he 
loves us, he forbids us from following our inordinate 
deſires, and from placing our affections and felicity 
on created objects. Becauſe he loves us, he com- 
mands us to obſerve his laws, to ſubmit to his pro- 
vidence, even the moſt ſevere; therefore we ought to 
love ourſelves; religion requires nothing beyond this. 
The author des Maurt, after having condemned pover- 
ty, continence, and ſelf-denial, exclaims, What could you 
do worſe, wretched frantics, if you had choſen for a 
God that miſchievous ſpirit which" you call the devil? 
God ordains'not exprefsly, to all, certain painful and 
holy duties: and for this does he condemn them? 
Alms do not oblige us to refuſe ourſelves neceſſaries; 
charity does not oblige a pious woman to conſecrate 
all her leiſure hours to works of active benevolence. 
But if the rich man give great alms, if this pious 
woman devote herſelf without reſerve to alleviate the 
* miſeries of her fellow creature, are ſuch actions com- 
* demnable? We may therefore love God, and per- 
form works of ſupererogation . To condemn the du- 
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ties of civil life, marriage, and the legal poſſeſſion 
© of property, would be a crime, and not a perfec- 
tion .; to blame thoſe who, from a chriſtian mo- 
tive, renounce theſe advantages, is a criticiſm of 


* wluch reaſon alone ſhews the injuſtice . . . . . To 


* By this paſſage, the Proteſtant reader will undoubted- 
ly perceive the prefent work to be the compoſition of a 
member of the Romiſh church, which admits of works of 
Tuperetogerion, and maintains the obſervance of evangeli- 
cal councils to be ſuch. By this means a ſtock of merit is 
laid up, of which the Romiſh church has the diſpoſal. 

GA | TRANSLATOR. 

+ It would even be an hereſy ; ſuch was that of the 

ontaniſts, _ Ys - 

1 do 


(36:1 
do more than is expreſsly commanded, is it to vio» 
late the law of the Lord? He did not command 


© theſe actions, but he praftifed them; to follow this 


road to perfection, is to approach nearer to him, to 


© have a marked feature of reſemblance to this primi- 


tive model of all virtue.“ ; 

Your Highnels is at preſent acquainted wah all the 
objections which impiety has been able to bring againſt 
religion. It remains for me to preſent you with ſome 


| refletions, which appear ſtriking, and will make you | 


perceive the exceſſive injuſtice and incoherence of the 
detracters of religion.—-They deſpiſe ' virtues produced 
by Chriſtianity, and admire them when founded upon 
human motives :—they look upon him as a madman 
whom piety determines to renounce the world ; and 
they vaunt the philoſopher whom idleneſs and miſan- 
thropy leads into ſolitude :—they emphatically praiſe 
the philoſophy which inſpires a.contempt for honours and 
_ riches: and find nothing but extravagance in him who 
voluntarily embraces evangelical poverty. The philo- 
fopher-who ſuffers with firmnefs, and ſubmits without 
murmuring to his deſtiny, is in their eyes a hero, a 
wile man; and the reſigned Chriſtian appears to them 
an inſenſible being. They ſpeak with enthuſiaſm of 
the beneficence of the incredulous, and are untouched 
by ſupernatural actions, if produced by Chriſtian. 
_ charity !—Syppoling theſe ſentiments. and virtues to 

have as ay Talidity, force, and purity in the heart 
of an impibus man as in that of a, true Chriftian, 
would not it be unjuſt to admire n only when they 
are found united to irreligion? 
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OF CHRISTIAN: VIRTUE S-- 


A FEELING heart, a happy diſpoſition; . give that 
precious quality called poogiiefs ;- but reaſon and re- | 
flection only can produce virtue. To be good, requires f 
neither pains, diſcernment, or knowledge; a child of 1 
ten years old may have as much goodneſs as a man of A 
forty : whilſt, on the contrary, we cannot become vir- 
tuous without pains' and efforts. Virtue is to be ae. 
quired; goodneſs is a gift of nature: therefore, with 1 


a deal of goodneſs, we may err, and commit great A 
faults. The good man is intereſting, the virtuons man # 
eſtimable. Since it is neceſſary to combat inceflantly, - { 
to conquer our inclinations; and to triumph- over: our- g 
felves, to be virtuous, it is evident, that we ſhould not 11 
make ſuch efforts without the moſt powerſul motives. 48 
What are the motives which- determine tlie impious to 1 
purſae virtue? The fear of publie cenſure, the deſire ; 
of being honoured, the love of glory: theſe ſentiments 1 


will produce brilliant actions, and remarkable proceed-- 
ings; but they will never infpire that delicacy, that 
pureneſs of mind, which belongs to the religious man 
alone. Human paſſions decreaſe with age; time mo- 
derates and deſtroys them. How feeble are virtues 
when they originate from the paſſions! like the flowers 
of the field vchich: are f ded, or turn up by a tempeſt, 
ſo an. obſtacle; a reverſe of fortune, or an illneſs only, 
is often ſuffieient to deſtroy them for ever. But the 
decay of the body, the lofs of youth, cannot enfeeble 
theſe- ſtriking ideas; I am in the: preſence of God, who 
reads in the bottom of my heart, every moment of my 
life : Mir juſtice reſerves for me eternal rewards or ors 4 | 
nents, Let us again obſerve, . that religion renders 
2 more perfect, _ 1 5 there are ſeveral 

which religion only can for inſtance, a purity 9 
mind. An aha — — born vin AN 
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paſſions, ſupperted-irreproactiable morals. Ts there 


one, even, who always knows how to ſhew a proper 
reſpect to decency in his writings, diſcourſe, and ac- 
tions? But can it be believed, that a perſon wholly 
divefted of religion watches attentively over his thoughts, 


and repreſſes, with a continued care, thoſe which wound 
_ decency and modeity ? ? The flights, the deliriums of 
imagination, of whatever nature they may be, cauſe 
no ſcandal, do no harm in ſociety, afflict nobody. 
This is afſoredly the caſe when the 3 main. thinking 
, can produce no inconvenience to others; and i 


t would 
be ridiculous. and extravagant to limit it, when once no 
faith is given to the immortality of the ſoul or the exiſt- 


ence of God; or even the ſyſtem of deiſm: for if we 
ſuppoſe God neyer to be offended by our bad actions, we 


- ought to attribute to him ſtill more indifference about 


our thoughts, and eſpecially thoſe which pals entirely 


within ourſelves. None, therefore, but a true Chriſtian 
ean poſſeſs a perfect purity of mind, and conſequently he 
only can be conſtantly virtuous ; it is he alone who finds 


des great an interelt in thinking well as in aing well; to do 
| good i in ſecret, as to perform brilliant actions; to repreſs 


the wanderings of his imagination, to regulate the 'mo- 
tions of his heart, as to preſerve to himſelf a reputation 
free from reproach. With reſpect to other virtues, they 
receive a new luſtre from religion. What is humanity 


without religion? à natural ſentiment, it is true, but 
Which never manifeſts itſelf but on ccecaſions which 
rarely happen. To excite it, the moſt affecting ſpec- 
tacle of miſery in our fellow. creatures is neceſſary; who 
| could then reſiſt the impulſe of pity? The irreligious 
man, if his mind be ſaſooptible, will aid the unfortu- 
nate who implore his aſſiſtance. The Chriſtian does 


not content himſelf with comforting the wretches he 


happens to meet; he goes in ſearch of thoſe who have 


not courage enough to ſhew, themſelves. Worldly be- 
nepolence is never an habitual, ſentiment, ſtill leſs a 
. inclination; it coſts but momentary ſacri- 


ces, it impoſes no extraerdinery deprivation it pro- 
| duces Tome ate, A: esse „ but not ſuch as are ſur- 
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diſtinguiſned. Chriſtian charity, equally courageous, 


Pxuiging and ſublime ; it is excited only by preſent and 
affecting objects, either by pride or a deſire of being 


active, and tender, employs itſelf inceſſantly with the 
tender care of comforting ſuffering humanity ; it is 
this which diſcovers obſcure corners, inhabited by deſo- ' 


lated mothers, or orphans without ſupport ; it is cha- 


- 


rity which, elevating itſelf above the moſt natural ap- 


prehenſions, fears neither contagion nor fatigue; it is 


charity which conducts us to thoſe reſpectable aſylums, 


where at each ſtep we meet with the afflicting ſpectacle 
of grief and death, and which makes us penetrate the 


deep abyſs of horrid dungeons! There it conſoles 


oppreſſed innocence; - and the guilty even may reaſon- 


. ably hope for its ſuccours ; they ſuffer, which is a ſuf- 


ficient title to its conſideration. By I eve 
thing, pleaſures, the agreeableneſs of life, fortune, 


liberty, and health; by devoting itſelf, without reſerve, 
to the wants of the unhappy, it never aſpires to glory, 


nor the eſteem of men; it does better than deſpiſe en- 


comiums, it does not believe them due to its actions; 


it thinks only of fulfilling its duty. Beneficence is 


highly vaunted, and ſcarcely is Chriſtian charity ſpoken: 
of, becauſe it remains in ſecret, requires no acknow- 
ledgment, and never complains of the ungrateful. A 


Chriſtian looks upon riches as nothing more than a de- 


poſit which Providence has confided to him to comfort 
the unhappy. The philoſopher ſays to the unfortunate, 
# give, I ſacrifice to you; the Chriſtian, I reſtore to you, 
4 fulfil the obligation impaſed on me- The firſt thinks he 
creates to himſelf a ſacred debt, the laſt believes he 
acquits the one he owes—A. faithful miniſter of the 
Divinity, he deſires no acknowledgment but on his 
account; an ever happy benefactor, he enjoys. the ſweet 
pleafure of aiding his fellow-creatures, without its be- 
ing poſſible he ſhould ever experience the vain. agitation 


cauſed by the ingratitude of thoſe he obliges. Chriſ- 


tian humility conceals the greateſt part of heroic ac- 

tions inſpired by religion; but thoſe which it has not 

been able to hide, ſufficiently prove that reaſon, and {| 
E W © philoſophy, _ BUY 
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philoſophy, without the fuccour of faith, will never - 


"iſe to this point of perfection. No; humanity alone 
will never engage the man of feeling to give his whole 


property as a ranſom for captives, and, to conclude, 


by ſacrificing the moſt precious. of all poſſeſſions, li-- 
berty, to reſtore an only ſon to his mother *. Religion 
only could inſpire St. Francois, of Sales, the Fenelon 
of the age in which he lived, with ſo. extraordinary a 


diſintereſtedneſs, ſo ardent a charity, and with that in- 
defatigable courage which ſupported him ſo long a 


time acroſs the precipices and mountains of Savoy +.. 
Philoſophy never preſerved princes and fovereigns from 
erueſty and ambition; and it is always for the happi- 


religion ſanctifies them. What examples of virtue 
will men dare to prefer to thoſe which the detail of tlie 


actions of the popes, St. Leon, St. Gregory, and of 
the reigns. of St. Louis, St. Ferdinand, &c. preſent 
us f? Who can read, without admiration, the life of 


Elizabeth of Hungary 9, and that of the two virtuous: 
princeſſes, Jeanne de Bourgogne, queen of France, 
and the duteheſs of Normandy; her daughter-in-law,. 


who, during a horrid contagion, without remiſſion ſuc- 


couring the wretched, were at laſt. © ftruek with that 
« ſcourge, from. which they ſtrove to deliver them, and 


died of it? Have heroes, who die on the field of 


battle, more courage, or are they more generous, 


tha theſe two victims to humanity q Numerous 


a examples 
Paulin, biſhop of Noti.—1 Have related this heroic 


action in les Annales de la Vertu. | 
I This great man, qually celebrated for his writings: 


and virtues, was biſhop of Geneva, and cotemporary of 


9 OT . | 
J Ferdinand, king of Spain, couſin-german to- Louis IX. 


was, like him, a great king, a hero, and a faint... 

Daughter of Andrew, king of Hungary, a widow at 
twenty years of age, who conſecratet her whole fortune, 
and the reſt of her life, to the neceſſities of the poor, the: 
ſervice of the fi:k, and the education of erphans. 2 
T M. Galliard, Hiftoire de la riualitd de la France et 


. 


de lAnęleterre.— Jeane de Bourgogne was the firſt _ | 


/ 


% . 


the ſervice of the poor: Other predeſtinated fouls have - 


5 


VVV 
examples of this kind are found in hiſtory: ſince the eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity, every age has furniſhed ſome - 
of them; and even our own offers thoſe of the moſt bril- 
Hant kind.—This age has ſeen a man (the Marquis of 
Lagaraie poſſeſſed of an immenſe fortune, transform his 
houſe into an hoſpital, and confecrate his whole life to 


given us {till more ſtriking examples, notwithſtanding == 
the difficulties which ſurround ſupreme power. But 
hy do I ſeek for models of Chriſtianity at ſuch a dif- - 
tance? your Highneſs has them incefſantly before your - 
eyes, as affecting to you as they are ſublime ; with 
what refpect and attachment ought they to inſpire you, 
for the religion which: produces them! Do not we onr- - 
ſelves fee: every day, in ſituations as reſpectable as they 
are obſcure, every thing which ought to diſpofe us to 
revere and cheriſh ſo holy a religion? In vain ſhould 
we ſeek; in pagan antiquity; thoſe numerous ſocieties 
of men and women, of every age, in all our cities, 
which conſeeratè their ſtudies; liberties, and lives, to 
the moſt painful cares. Could *philofophers find exam- 
ples, in the Greek or Roman hiſtöries, of theſe holy 
aſſociations,” formed in - favour of ſuffering. humanity, 
how prodigal would they be of their eulogiums on this - 
ſupernatural beneficence ! | How they would be für- 
ptiſed, that a weak and delicate ſex ſhould be capable 
of ſurtounting diſguſts and difficulties which ſeem 
invincible; of bearing the ſight of nauſeous objects, at 
which even the ſenſes revolt; of triumphing over the 
compaſſion which conducts and animates them; or, to 
expreſs myſelf more clearly, not to feel this ſentiment 
but with a male energy, without any mixture of fear 
or weakneſs; arid, finally, to know piry only by what - 


of Phi! ppe of Valois: - The king's refpeR for this pious | 
princeſ was ſo greit, as to affociate her in ſome degree 
to royal po er; he conſulted her on every affair.” Many 
letters and cha ters of thi-. r ign contain the following 
cl:uſe.; De avis et volnng la reine, ſa chere cpouſe. 
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it in ires of uſeful and ſublime ! Vet theſe very phi- 


of 


loſophers ſee, | without admiration, the ſiſters of the 


Charity * continually exerciſe among us theſe ſacred 
functions; they ſee them ſeek, receive, ſuecour, watch, 
and take care of the unfortunate; drefs the wounds of 
the poor; conſole and nurſe them with an ingenious 
addreſs, an heroic courage, a mildneſs, a patience, 


* 
— 


which nothing diſcourages. Wandering, active, inde- 


fatigable, they have no fixed habitation ; they go where 
- humanity calls them; they are where illneſs and pain 


implore their ſuccour ; ſometimes in priſons and hoſ- 
.. Pitals, at others under thatched ; roofs; they are fre- 
quently called to palaces; being voluntarily devoted 
_ to poverty, they deſpiſe wealth ; but they give to the 
ſuffering rich the moſt pure and diſintereſted cares; 
they 45 all the offers of the gratitude they inſpire; 
to offer them the moſt trifling recompence, would, in 


their opinion, be an outrage. Such is Chriſtian cha- 


rity ! ſuch are the works to which it is, without re- 
miſſion, conſecrated, in the abode even of luxury and 
corruption! All the other moral virtues are the ſame; 
religion only can purify and render them truly ſolid, 


and give a reaſonable motive ta the moſt uſeful of them 


all —reſignation to the decrees: of Providence.—I do 
not wonder, that ſo many ancient and modern philo- 
ſophers have an apology for ſuicide. I am no more 
aſtoniſhed, that this crime, for twenty years paſt, has 
been ſo common in France. This calamity is a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of irreligion. How is it poſſible to 
prove to an unbeliever, that he ought to preſerve the 


exiſtence he abbors? If he has loſt every object which 


4 


attached him to life; if injuſtice and oppreſſion have 
deſtroyed in his heart ambition, the deſire of ſerving 
his country, and of being uſeful to mankind; what 
reaſons can be employed to prevent his diſengaging 
himſelf from an inſupportable burthen? Why, there- 
fore, ſhould a man abandon himſelf, when he attributes 


A religious female order in France, TRAXs- 
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his ills to fatality, when he neither acknowledges a 


providence, or a ſovereign and ſupreme authority ? 
What ſignifies this phraſe, in which there is not com- 
mon ſenſe, We muſt yield to neceſſity ? Why, replies the 
impious, ſhould I ſubmit, when I can revolt, and ter- 
- minate my ſufferings? It is a crime, you ſay; what 
' ſignifies that to me, ſince it is to go unpunitſhed ?f—— 
How can ſuch reaſonings be combated ? If you agree, 
that eternal puniſhment will not follow this crime, all 
your efforts to turn him from it will be vain and ſuper- 
fluous. No, without religion, there are evils which 
would inevitably throw the ſenſible mind into that 
| horrid deſpondency which leads to ſuicide. What 
power can philoſophy have over a wounded heart, which 
regrets the object of its moſt tender affection? What, 
then, can even the cares of friendſhip do, in thoſe 
frightful moments, when the mind is wholly abſorbed 
with grief? Can the vain exhortations of men prevent 
deſpair? Ah, no! It is not frivolous counſels, it is 
a ſovereign order only which can make us fubmit ; 
God himſelf muſt deign to fortify and ſupport ; leſs 
conſolation would be too weak for ſuch ſufferings. It 
is when ſpeaking to the unfortunate, that religion is 
particularly ſublime : far from forbidding them a rea- 
ſonable regret, it approves of and ſanctifies it. Dare 
* not to murmur,? ſays it to the unhappy man, * againſt 
thoſe ſacred decrees, which thy reaſon cannot com- 
prehend. But weep, for thou mayeſt do it: carry 
an humble grief to the foot of the altar; and he in 
whom omnipotence, ſupreme juſtice, and unchange- 
able goodneſs, are joined, will himſelf become thy 
ſupport and comforter. Thy tears, ſhed into his 
paternal boſom, will never be in vain ; he will ſoften 
the bitterneſs of them. Men will offer thee but a 
barren and tranſient pity ;- if thy grief continue, they 
will at length look upon it with indifference : they 
feel only for violent and momentary evils : time de- 
« ſtroys in them the moſt natural compaſſion ;—but 
© God is at all times the tender father and friend of 
_ '# thoſe who are faithful to him; pours down his bene- 
e * factions 
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© fa&ions upon them, and proportions to their wants 
© the ſuccours he affords. For this reaſon, i in thoſe 
ſufferings which diſtract the mind, reſignation is im- 
poſſible, and even unreaſonable, but when -inſpired by 


religion. 


After the expoſition of theſe ſimple but ſtriking 
truths, your Highneſs will comprehend, that the 


atheiſt; born with a ſaſceptible and generous mind, 


may have. goodnefs, and do ſome bright. and praiſe- 
- worthy actions; but that the Chriſtian. only can be 


conſtantly: pure, courageous, reſigned, and beneficent : 


finally, that in him alone can be ſeen a model of ſolid 
virtue; and ſo much the more perfect, as, far from 
ſeeking, he fears the approbation of 22922 and 3 


| * his conſcience and his God. 
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r WE HAVE & PRECTSE IDEA OP WHAT 


& PHILOSOPHER I'S. 
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Ww E cannot reaſonably eſteem a thing before we 


Have a clear and diftin& idea of it. Philoſophy has 
never been ſo much ſpoken and boaſted of as at preſent. 
When it is intended to praiſe. a book, it is ſaid to be 
philoſophically written ; but if, on the contrary, we are 
willing to depreciate it, this fentence is ſufficient ;. The 
author does not write' like a philoſopher... A young man, 
who leaves college, or returns from his firſt journey to 
London, knows already that it is neceſſary to ſhew ſome 
philoſophy, and think philoſophically. He has ftudied 
men, like a philoſopher, at Newmarket races, and at 
Ranelagh, and daily: congratulates: himſelf on being 
born in ſo philoſophical an age. His parents and pre- 
ceptors have undoubtedly given him a good deal of 
learning; but yet I doubt whether he could give a 
ſatisfactory aufwer to theſe two fimple queſtions; Mbit 
is philoſophy * What is a philoſopher ? | 
entered the world very young; I. was very, curious, 
5 re infrufion. 3 words 
Bilgſophy, and philoſopher,, conftantly ſtruck my ears; 
bur 1 afed in 2 1 a definition. of them. The an- 
ſwers I received, and the examples I ſaw, only ſerved 
to increaſe my incertitude. and ignorance. | heard a 
number of perſons, who had no conformity. of princi- 
ples, conduct, or opinions among them, called philo/o- + 
phers. I obſerved, that this title. was indiſcrimnately 
given to the atheiſt; the deiſt, the miſanthrope, the 
man of the world, and to him even who laughed at 
every kind of decency, and ſhewed:the. moſt contempt 
for morality, Thus I ſaw evidently, that wifdom, and 
the qualities of the mind, had nothing in common with 
philoſophy. The diverfity of opinions in philoſophers 
ill proved, that if they ſought. for truth, they were 


mines. RA NSLATOR. 
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0 farther advanced in it than the generality of men. 


I concluded from this, that prejudices and ignorance 


only could give a philoſophical reputation, ſince it had 


neither truth or virtue for its baſis : nevertheleſs, I 


always ſought after its characteriſtic marks. I thought, 


for a moment, that this diſtinguiſhing quality conſiſted 


in a ſtudy of the ſciences in general; for thoſe called 


Biloſophers were people known by their works of this 
kind only, chymiſts, geometricians, natural philoſo- 
phers, antiquarians, &c.: but I ſoon diſcovered my 
error, on reflecting, that certain poets, and certain 
ſuperficial and very ignorant wits, were univerſally 


called philoſophers. Moreover, it was unanimouſly 


agreed, that a man without erudition, and even without 


any literature, might be a philoſopher. But what 


then, ſaid I, is philoſophy ? what conſtitutes, what 


_ diſtinguiſhes it ?. It is neither wiſdom, nor virtue, nor 


a particular manner of life, nor ſcience, nor talents. 


What, therefore, can it be? If you wiſh I ſhould 


eſteem it, define it to me; give me a preciſe idea of it. 


A philoſopher is a man keine, tor was the an- 
ſwer I received. Without prejudices. and you agree, 
that a philoſopher, even a great one, may have ftrong 


paſſions, falfe ideas, and adopt or create extravagant: 


ſyſtems; dare a man, who abandons himſelf to error, 


boaſt of being exempt from prejudices ? Seneca and 
Pliny, who had faith in dreams and preſages, were 


famous philoſophers. Was Julian the apoſtate, debaſed i 


by the moſt abominable ſuperſtitions, a philoſopher 
without prejudices? But why ſeek for examples in 


antiquity ; modern hiſtory furniſhes us with a great 
number of them. Shall we look upon thoſe. men. as 
ſages, who were called philoſophers: in their ages and 
our own, and who believed in ſylphs, 


wn, and Wno d 1 hs, gnomes *, and 
all the myiteries of the Cabal ? and. the famous phi. 
5 | . loſopher 
* Certain. inviſible people, who, according to the Caba- 
Hſts, inhabit the inner part of the earth. They a e ſup- 
poſed ſmall in ſtature, and tlie guardians of quarries and 


1 


+ The nawe'of a myſterious kind of ſcience, pretended 


by the Rabbins ta have been delivered by revelation to 


the 
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characteriſes a philoſopher at preſent ; this is 7 


of the books 


(49 } 
loſopher Milanois Cardan *, was he without prejudices, 


be who believed in prediction and magic? (6). 


It is impoſſible to anſwer to theſe objections. Well, 
ſaid they, a philoſopher is a moraliſt, a man who may 
conduct himſelf badly, but who gives good principles 
of conduct. But the philoſopher Copernicus, and 
many other learned men, who are called philoſophers, 
were by no means moralifts, . The philoſophers Spinofa, 
Hobbes, Bayle (7), and all the philoſophers who were 
their partiſans, have left us abominable precepts, which 


tend to deſtroy all the principles of morality. More- 


over, if it were true, that a philoſopher was a morah}, 
a man Who knew how to give excellent rules of conduct, 
all our great preachers would be ranked-among philoſo- 

hers; and, on the contrary, TI hear it repeated, that 
* Bourdaloue, and Maſſillon, were not philoſo- 
phers. I am ſorry for philoſophy on this account; for 
it would be reſpectable in the eyes of every body, if it 
preſented, in ſome few of its diſciples, ſuch an admira - 
ble union of ſuperior talents and ſublime virtues ; and 1 
will venture to add, that the title which has been re- 


| fuſed to theſe men cannot be an honourable one. 


It was in this manner, MoxsEIOGREVUR, that I vain- 


| ly ſought certain lights upon modern philoſophy. At 
length I found a perſon, both well informed and fincere, 


who wiſhed to inftrut me. One thing, faid he to me, 


4 p q 
A man, diſhonoured like the famous Bacon , may 
preſerve the title of philoſopher : folly, ignorance, wick- 


the ancient Jews, and tranſmitted, by oral tradition, ts 
thoſe of the 2 time; ſerving for the interpretation 
k of nature and ſcripture. 4 | 
NES] 55 TRANSLATOR, 


/ F 


* Born in 1 508. It is he who took this fine motto; 


Tempus ma pull. io, tempus ager meus. Time is m 
polleſſion ; the 444% I lite, | a 


| + Francis Bacon, of Verulam, who died in 1626. He 
was chancellor of England; and, being accufed of mal- 
verſation, was conderaued to pay a fine, ard deprived of 


edneſs, 


all his offices. 


(50) . 
edneſs, and depravity of morals, may be allied, and 


really accord daily with philoſophy ; but it ſeems to be | 


thought neceſſary to make irreligion public, to den 

openly revelation and eternal ng ee 
more than theſe are required of ineredulity; for, other- 
wiſe, philoſophers are permitted to believe every extra- 
vagance produced by impoſtors. A philoſopher nuſt 
reject the propheeies and miraeles of the Goſpel ; but 
he is at liberty to believe the prediction of /leeprualkers, 
and not to have a doubt about the prodigies performed by 
magnetiſm and the magician's wand. This definition: 
fixed my opinion invariably on modern philoſophy; but 
wiſhing to know partieularly ancient philoſophy, I had 
recourſe to hiſtory. I ſoon perceived that philoſophy 
was not a vague title, and a: word void of ſenſe, in an- 


tiquity; it was then given to none but the heads of dif- 


ferent ſects, and their diſciples. In thoſe times, a cler 
and preciſe definition of philaſophy could be given: it 


was, as the word expreſſes it, a love of wiſdom. Men 


born in the dark ages of paganiſm, and guided by their 
natural light only,, could not but err; but they had at 


leaſt a virtuous motive. Their errors are entitled to 


great indulgence, and their ufeful-reſearches are worthy 


of high: admiration; I am not 3 that the 
morals of Socrates were depraved. find the apology 


of his errors: in his religion, and the . e of 
the falſe deities he · worſſipged: but I read with aſto- 


niſhment: the detail of his opinions on the duties of men 


in. general *.. It appears to me very natural, that, 


among the various fyſtems produced by ancient philo- 
fophy,. many of them fhould be extravagant and per- 


nicious, and not even one either uſefal* or reaſonable; 
but. on. this account I adinire more the: wile maxim: 


they. contain, and the glimmering rays of light which 
ſometimes make their appearance 1n-them. TE: 


More learned authers: than myſelf have remarked, 


and, proved even, that ancient philoſophy, although. 


. #* Socrates never wrote * but His life and the baſis of his 


doctrine are fully known.. Plato has tranſmitted to us 
| ſeveral maxiras of, that illuſtrious philoſopher, 7 
. | | eſtimable 
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eſtimable in general by its propoſed end, has done more 


harm than good to mankind. Carthage was a long 
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time happy and flouriſhing, and had no philoſophers; 
Sparta and Rome did not aſtoniſſ the univerſe with 


their virtues and happineſs after they knew what philo- 


ſophy was: the multiplicity of ſects, and diverſity of 
opinions, formed invincible obſtacles to the progreſs of 
morals, Moreover, if the firſt philoſophers ſought 
ſeriouſly after virtue, thoſe who came after them ſeldom 
ſhewed ſuch a purity of intention: feveral among 


them, ſuch as the Epicureans, the Cynics, &c. had the 


moſt pernicious influence on morals ; others ſhewed an 
independence and audacity which made them feared, at 
the Es time: that they expoſed them to-cruel perſecu- 
tions: Therefore, ſays the author des Lettres de 
gquelques Jie * philoſophers were driven from Rome, 
under Domitian, as they had been under Nero 


W. © They ſuffered the ſame diſgrace even under the mild 


and moderate government of Veſpaſian.*—* They 


were the only perſons,” remarks a modern writer , 
« who. conſtrained him to treat them with a ſeverity 
| © oppolite to his inclination. - The haughty maxims of 

« Stoiciſm, inſpired them with fuch a love of liberty, 


as bordered cloſely upon revolt. Theſe doctors of 
« fedition gave public lectures on independence: they 
© abuſed, for a long time, the goodneſs of the prince, 
© to ſap the foundation of an authority, which they 
© ought to have reſpected and cheriſhed ; and their de- 
© clamations did not ceaſe, until ſome of them were 
« exiled, others ſhut up in the iſlands, and ſeveral whip- 
© ped with rods, and put to death f. What is ſtill more, 
theſe emperors did no more in exiling the philoſophers,? 


© ſays Suetonius, © than af conformablyt2 the ancient laws 


« framed againſt them : which is true; for, in the year 
* 160 before the vulgar æra, they were: baniſhied from 


© Rome by a decree of the ſenate ; and the prætor, M. 
* Pomponius, was charged to ſee that none of them 


* Mr. Crevier. 7 . ' 
+ See M. Crevier's Roman Hiſtory. 
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remained in the city; becauſe they were, according 
1 to hiſtorians, looked upon as dangerous bablers, who, 
in reaſoning upon virtue, deftroyed its foundation: 
and as capable of changing the ſimplicity of ancient 
manners, by their vain ſophiſms, and of inſtilling in- 
to the minds, of youth opinions pernicious to their 
country. It was upon the ſame principles, and for 
© the ſame reaſons, that the elder Cato ſent three phi. 
© loſophic ambaſſadors precipitately from Rome. | 
After this, what think you of M de Voltaire, 
when he coolly advances, T hat hiftory offers no inſtance (| 
_ 4 evherein a philoſopher oppoſed himſelf to the will of Ile 
+ prince and government? . We have omitted many | 
+ fats, which would fully prove the contrary of what | 
M. de Voltaire advances with ſo much aſſurance; | 
among others, the books of the philofopher Cremu- 
* tius-Cordus, burnt by order of the Roman ſe- 

4 nate, Kc. * e RO | ; ' 855 i 5. 

It is not ſurprizing, that Pagan philoſophers could 
neither agree among themſelves, nor render their works 
truly uſeful to e Their religion favoured vice 
and licentiouſneſs; it was impoſſible it could ſerve as 
the baſis of a pure and ſevere moral. Theſe philoſo- 
phers perceived this; they ſhewed contempt for abſurd 
fables; but did not comprehend, that impiety and athe- 
im have ſtill more fatal inconveniences, than thoſe Þ 
which ariſe from ſuperſtition. They took away the 
Tear of the gods: and what did they give in exchange Þ 
for this ſalutary ſentiment ?. Incomprehenſible ſyſtems, 
and imperfect or falſe definitions of virtue. If they 
bad created the moſt ingenious ſyſtems, aud given the 
lublimeſt leſſons of virtue, had they agreed among 
ttmemſelves, they would have had but a tranſient influence 
on morals; they wanted authority, to obtain from men 
the ſacrifice of their paſſions: it is orders from Heaven, 
and not human counſels which are neceſſary. The ex- 
hortations of the moſt ſublime: philoſophy will always 
be vain and fruitleſs ; religion alone has the right of 


* Lettres de quelques Juifs, tom. i. Of 
commandingy 
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what muſt we think of modern philoſophers, who have 


eommanding, and the power of enforcing obedience. 
Ancient philoſophers are undoubtedly , excuſable, in 
not having perceived the truth-of theſe principles: but 


ſought to deftroy a religion, whoſe moral is as ſublime 
as it is pure? Why rejeQ the Goſpel, when the inte- 
reſt alone of humanity ought to cauſe all its ſalutary 
maxims to be adopted; when, finally, all inſtructions 


might be founded upon this ſolid and ſacred baſe? Wo 
are the greateſt moraliſts, and who are the preceptors 


and benefactors of mankind? Let not theſe beloved 
and revered names be ſought for among the impious and 
unbelieving. No; theſe men, whoſe adored memories 
will never periſh, drew their principles, and the great 


leſſons they have left us, from the Goſpel *, _ ; 
TFThe authors of the ſacred writings have drawn from 
the moſt ſure lights of reaſon, the whole foundation 


© of their doctrine; and traced, upon the natural def- » 


tination of man, the entire plan of the ſyſtem with 


contents Chriſtians reſpe& as the depoſit of divine re- 
velations, propoſed or commanded to men, only tends - 
to ftrengthen the ties which unite them to God and 
ſociety, and render infinitely dear to them all the 
duties which this double union impoſes. In ſhewing 
man coming from the hands of God, immediately 
aſſociated to a being of the ſame kind, whom he ac- » 
knowledged as / of his. fieſb, and bone of his bone, 


my of religion, which attributes every thing to 
God, as the eternal ſource and immutable center of 
all intelligence; and the eſtabliſhment. of ſociety, as : 
the firſt fate of mankind, as an imperiſhable body, 
to which eternity is promiſed. And eſpecially when 


8 \ 5 
* Has irreligious philoſophy ever p.oduced works com- 
arable to elm chu - au getit Ca, me of Maſſiilon— 
uz 'Pen/fes de Paſchal—to' the Engliſh Spectator—the 
ovels of Richardſon, &c.? chaſte works, which contain 


ut into the hands of her daughter, 


which they preſent him. All that the book, whoſe + | 


it ; firſt. diſcovers, to us an abridgment of the cecono- + © 


ot a dingle page that the mother of a family would not 
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| 

' 

| 
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we ſee all the generations of the earth, deſcended from 
one man only, as the common father of the immor. 


tal family; we find the powerful intereſt of nature 
and blood, joined to all the motives which engage us 
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to love mankind, and conſecrate our whole power to 
- the maintenance of order and public unity. The 
decalogue, of ſuch remote antiquity,” given to us 
by Moſes, as coming from the bofom of Infinite 
: Wiſdom, contains abſolutely no more than the rule of 
conduct which man ought to follow, to be juſt before | 
God, and good towards his fellow-eitizens. And in 
the Goſpel,” Chriſt comes to inſiſt with new force 
upon theſe two points, which contain every thing: 
he makes but one precept of the love of God and | 
men; and this precept he calls, the ft and greateſt! 71 
all, his own, by way of excellence. He Aerives | 
from this, the feries of his morality; and has not 
ſaid a 28 word, which tends not to make God þ 12 
adored in ſpirit and in truth, and to fill our hearts if 
with the woſt generous and tender love for our bre. 
thren. He gives us as many examples as precepts, of i 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion to higher powers. He does 
not even diſtinguiſh this duty from the tribute of 
adoration we owe to Infinite Majeſty ; - and Cæſar is 
placed by the fide of God himſelf, in the command - 
ment he gives of being obedient and faithful, If, 
therefore, it were true, that writers upon religion had 
given us the productions of their own minds as the i 
-oracles of God, it would ever be certain they had 
done good to men; that they recalled reaſon to its 
moſt pure prineiples; that they have reconduRed it, 
as we may ſay, to its native country; and that, con- 
ſequently, they were true and excellent philofophers. MF. * 
The malicious policy of the wicked can, a be ww 
no more a myſtery to us.? 
What a philoſophy is that which tales from our ill: cn: 
all their bitterneſs ; which attaches to the ſacrifice of | 
' perſonal intereſt, and the care of the happineſs of 
| 9 ſo infinite a price as to make chagrin and ine 
vitable calamities deſirable and n ; which makes 
us 


t 


4 us contemplate, without fear or regret, the decay of 
our bodies; and changes the horror of the tomb, into 
a theatre of triumph and felicity! * And, if ſuch 


s high ideas carried not with them a clear atteſtation 
o of their emanation from the eternal Source of all 


e < Light, who is that man, if he knows himſelf, who 
s does not adopt them as the real neceſſity of his reaſon, 
and embrace them as the only ſupport of his heart? 


te 

of In vain does duplicity agitate and torment itſelf to 
re (| © obſcure their truth. That which fo far ſurpaſſes 
in all underftanding, cannot be a. dream of the human 
ce < mind; that which excites us to fo much good, can- 
-: (8 < not be the work of an impoſtor®.? | 

nd One of our moſt celebrated modern philoſophers, 


J. J. Rouſſeau, has, like many others, written againſt 
ſeveral articles of our faith, which the Goſpel commands 
us to believe; and, by an incoherence difficult to con- 


the evangehcal precepts. | 
We are all become doctors, ſays he, and have 


re- 
f © ceaſed to be Chriſtians. No; it is not with ſo much 
oes “ art that the Goſpel has been extended over the uni- 

of « yerfe, and that its raviſhing beauty has penetrated 


mens hearts. This divine book, the only one neceſ- 
« fary to a Chriſtian, and the moſt uſeful to thoſe even 


If, who are not fo, needs only to be meditated upon, to 
had “ fill the ſoul with love to its author, and a willingneſs 


the to accompliſh his precepts. Never was the langua 
had of virtue ſo ſweet ; never did the moſt ler ee wiſ⸗ 
» its: dom expreſs itſelf with ſuch energy and fimplicity ! 
d it, We cannot leave off reading it, without finding our- 
con- 1 | 

lers. * Ponſees ſur la Pfilgſophie de Þ Incredulite. This work, 


de licated to Mons1gUR (title, in France, given to the 


„ be Bl ing's next brother), is in every reſpect worthy of the pro- 

Jr te ction of a great prince, a juſt eſtimator of merit and ta- 

r ill Went : it is in one volume. It we. e to be wiſhed this book 

e of night be read by young peopl-, juſt ready to enter into 

5 of he aorld, It is, moreover, as intereſting as inſtructive ;_ 
a he ſiyle is en rgetic and r-pid; the reaſoning very forci- 


N . 
ple and :r contains man ſſa es hight Gil iſhed 
ad. beautiful. | METS hs, T 
u s ſelves 
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ceive, he ſeems forcibly to perceive all the utility of 
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<-ſelves better than before .. . . It is ſaid of the 
© califf Omar, that, being aſked what ſhould be done 
< with the library of Alexandria? he anſwered, If thoſe 
© books contain things oppoſite to the Alcoran, they 
* are bad, and ought to be burnt ; if they contain no- 
thing but the doctrine of the Alcoran, . ſtill let them 
© be burnt, for they are, ſuperfluous. The learned 
© ©, have quoted this reaſoning, as the higheſt degree of 
© abſurdity. Nevertheleſs, let us ſuppoſe Gregory the 
Great in the place of Omar, and the Goſpel in that 
of the Alcoran, the library would equally have been 
+ deftroyed, which would perhaps have been the fineſt 
action of the life of that illuſtrious pontiff. . . . What 
© ought we to think of the ſwarm of obſcure writers, 
© and idle men of letters, who uſeleſsly devour the 
© ſubſtance of the ſtate? Idle, do I ſay? Would to 
© God they were really ſo! Morality would be more 
pure, and ſociety more peaceful. But theſe vain and 
« Fatite declaimers go every where, armed with their 
6. pernicious paradoxes, ſapping the foundation of faith, 
© and annihilating virtue; they ſmile diſdainfully at the 
© old-faſhioned words, Country and Religion, and con- 
© ſecrate: their philoſophy to abaſe and deſtroy every 
thing held ſacred among men: not that they really 
© hate either virtue or our dogmas; it is to public opi- 
nion they are enemies: exilmg them among atheilts, 
* would be ſufficient to bring them back to the foot of 
© the altar. O rage of being particular, what can it 
© © 1. i ; 
Is it conceivable, that a man who ſpoke thus of the 
Goſpel, and appeared to be ftrongly intereſted: in fa- 
vour of morality, ſhould have written la nouvelle He- 
loiſe; and ſo frequently, and in various manners, have 
 fapped the foundations of faith. It is here we may juſtly 
exclaim with him, O the rage of being particular, what 
can it not do- LES. | 
* Reponſe de J. J. Rouſſeau au Roi de Pologne, ſur la 
Critique de ſon Diſcour: ſur les Sciences. 
7% J J. Rouſſeau. Diſcourſe which gained the premium 
at the academy of Dijon. EL b | 
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It is ſtill the ſame writer, who, in his Emile, has | 


made ſo fine an eulogium on the Goſpel. This diſ- 
courſe is too celebrated, and worthy of being ſo, not 


to have a place here. | 8 „ 
I confeſs to you, the majeſty of ſcripture aſtoniſhes 


© me; the holineſs of the Goſpel ſpeaks to my heart. 


See how little are the books of philoſophers, with 


all their pomp, when compared to the evangeliſts! 
Is it poſſible that a book, at once ſo ſublime, and 


«* ſimple, ſhould be the work of man? Is it pollible 
© that He, whoſe hiſtory it contains, ſhould himſelf 
be but a man? Is there in him the tone of an en- 
= <« thuſiaft, or an ambitious ſectary? What mildneſs, 
what purity in his manners! what affecting grace in 
© his inſtructions ! what elevation in his maxims ! what 
profound wiſdom in his diſcourſes ! what preſence of 
mind, what ingenuity in his anſwers ! what empire 
over the paſſions!. Where is the man, where is the 
* ſage, who knows how to act, ſuffer, and die, with- 
out weakneſs or oſtentation? When Plato deſcribed 
* his imaginary juſt man, covered with all the oppro- 
* brium of crimes, and worthy of all the reward of 
virtue, he deſcribed our Saviour, feature by feature: 


the reſemblance is ſo ſtriking, that all the fathers. of 


it. Before Socrates had praiſed ſobriety, be- 
fore he had defined virtue, Greece abounded in vir- 
tuous men; but where had Chriſt learned that ele- 
vated and pure morality, of which he alone has given 
the precepts and the example? . . . If the life and 
death of Socrates be thoſe of a ſage ; the life and 
death of Chriſt are thoſe of a God. Shall we ſay, 
that the evangelical hiſtory was invented at- pleaſure ? 
It is not in this manner, my good friend, that men 
invent; and the actions of Socrates are leſs atteſted 
than thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt. Upon the whole, it is 
removing the difficulty without deſtroying it. It 
would be more inconceivable that ſeveral men, agreed 
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than it is that one man only has furniſhed the ſubject 


the church have ſeen it was impoſſible to miſtake | 


among themſelves, ſhould have invented this book, 


! 
: 
: 
: 


this reſult 


dicial to men; I believe ſo too: and this is, in my 


the 2 + + -» + One of the moſt familiar ſophiſms 


4 ſuppoſed 


T 
8 
t 


oy things which philoſophy cannot do. Crimes 


„ vernments, and leſs frequent revolutions, are incon 
teſtably due to Chriſtianity : it has rendered govern- 
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« Irs 1 Aud the evangeliſts have ſuch grand, 
£ Pads, and inimitable characters of truth, that the 
© inventor would be-{till more aſtoniſhing than the hero. 
Will your Highneſs believe, that the man who made 
this confeſſion of faith, has terminated the ſame dif. 
.courſe, by von himſelf to have fallen into an in- 
voluntary from which he cannot recover. . Is 
en diſcourſe conceivable ? Should your 
E -wilh .to-know the opinion a great philoſopher, 
reſent age, had of his cotemporary philoſo- 
phers, . e Io, n to J. J. Rouſſeau. It is in this 
8 he deſeribes all the Chiefs, and their parti- 
1 
They are haughty, ere and dogmatical ; 
© pretending to know every thing, and proving no- 
« thing; laughing at each other; and this common 
« point appears to me the only one in which they are 
: all right. . Truth, fay they, is never preju- | 


opinion, a great proof, that what they teach is not 


of the p hical party, is, to oppoſe a people of 
Trg hiloſophers, to a people who are bad 


Chriſtians; as 5 a people of true philoſophers were 


ö 
6 
4 more. ealy to make, than a people of true Chriſtians. A « \ 
< It remains tobe known, if philoſophy, at eaſe il; 4 
* and upon the throne, would reſtrain the vain-glory, ll: 
< intereſt, ambition, and little paſſions of man; and if. 5 
« it would practiſe well that lenient humanity which it 4 
< extols with its pen. . By theſe principles, « of 


«* philoſophy. can do nothing good, hich religion does 
* not do ſtill better; and religion does many good 


© committed amo fu the clergy, as well as elſewhere, 


prove not that is uſeleſs, but that very few 
people have any. Toe ſolid authority of modern go- 


< ments themſelves leſs ſanguinary; this is proved by 
4 Hals, on comparing them with ancient governments. 
N e gion 


e 
© Religion, better underſtood, excluding fanaticiſm, 
© has given more mildneſs to Chriſtian manners. This 
© change is not the work of letters; for wherever 
© they have flouriſhed, humanity has not been more 
s © reſpe&ed' on their account: of which the cruelties 
of the Athenians, of the Egyptians, of the Roman 
© emperors, and of the Chineſe, are ſo many proofs. 


« What reſtitutions and reparations does not confeſſion 
| © produce among the Catholics! . . . Were philoſo- 
< phers in a ſituation to diſcover truth, who among 
© them would intereft himſelf in its behalf? Each of 
© them well knows that his ſyſtem is not better found- 
* ed than thoſe of others ; but he ſupports it becauſe 
« it is his. There is not one of them, who, having 
found truth and falfehood, would not prefer the 
-<* lye he had adopted, to truth diſcovered by another. 


* would not deceive mankind? . . . The eſſential point 


= © he is an atheiſt ; with atheiſts he would be a believer. 
Avoid thoſe who, under the pretence of ex- 
plaining nature, ſow deſolating doctrines in the hearts 
of men; and whoſe apparent fcepticiſm is an hundred 
times more affirmative and dogmatical than the de- 
© cided tone of their adverſaries Under the haughty 
* pretence, that they only are enlightened, true, and 
ſincere, they imperiouſly ſubje& us to their oppoſite 


of things, the unintelligible ſyſtems of their own 
imaginations. Moreover, by overturning, deſtroying, 
and treading under foot, every thing reſpected by 
men, they deprive the afflicted of the laſt conſolation 
of their miſery, and take from the rich and powerful 
the only bridle of their paſſions ; they ſnatch from 
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virtue; and ſtill boaſt of being the benefactors of 


* Emile. 


© What acts of clemency are the works of the Goſpel! 


Where is the philoſopher who, for his own glory, 
is to think differently from others. With believers, 


« deciſions; and pretend to give us, for real principles © 


the heart both the remorſe of crime, and hope of 
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' friends of wiſdom? To hear them, would not they 
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It is a dreadful thing for philoſophy, that: in the 
midſt of renowned Greece, the time when virtue 
was the moſt pure; and laſting, was preciſely that 
when there were no philoſophers. Spartan manners 
were always propoſed as examples to the ſtates of 
Greece: all Greece became corrupted, and / there 
ſtill remained ſome virtue in Sparta: Greece. was 
4 enſlaved, and Sparta ftill remained free... . What is 
«* philoſophy? What do the writings of the moſt. known 
h e contain? What are the leſſons of theſe 


1 
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be taken for a troop of quacks, each crying out, 
from his own quarter, in a public place, Come to 
me, I am the only perſon who does not cheat? One 
« pretends there are no bodies, and that all is repre- 
« ſentation. ; another that there is no ſubſtance but mat- | 
© ter, nor any other God than the world. This ad- 
vances, there are neither virtues nor vices, and that 
moral good and evil are chimeras; the other, that 
men are wolves, and may devour each other in all] 
conſciential ſafety. Oh, great philoſophers ! why 
do not you reſerve for your friends and children theſe 
inſtructive leſſons? you would ſoon receive the reward 
of them, and we ſhould not be afraid of finding 
among our own any of your ſectators *,* 


© 


I do not ſpeak to your Highneſs of hiloſophy and 


* m = 
eee, 


* philoſophers ; what ſignifies the opinion of a woman 2 
upon ſo grave a ſubject? But the evidence of a great 5 
* . ; ] © to 
philoſopher cannot, in that reſpect, appear to you 
frivolous or ſuſpicious. | | Pl 
* Diſcourſe which gained the premium al the academy of le 
Dijon. — Add to theſe quotations, taken from the works of 
Rouſſeau, le Dialogue del Inſpi, et du Raiſonneur ; tht ] 
du Praſelite et du Miffionnaire, la Profeſſion de Foi de Vicar Ing 
Savoyard ; and it will be agreed, that it is impoſſible to tal 
carry ine herence to a greater degree. I have placed, at det 
the end of this work, ſome reflections, which appeared i no 
me to be new, on this celebre ted writer; and on the in- the 


fluence which his works have had on education and morals 
See the end of the volume, Note 8. | | 


Belides 
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Beſides, Rouſſeau is not the firſt modern plliloſo- 
pher who made an eulogium on the Goſpel, in attack - 
ing its moſt important truths. It is in vain we aſk 
philoſophers, why they wiſh to deſtroy that which they 
themſelves judge to be ſo uſeful and worthy of admira- 
tion? they reply to this, Fhat they write for nothing 
but the good of humanity ; which does not appear a very 
fatisfatory anfwer.. FOR | 5 

M. de Voltaire, who ſhewed'ſo much contempt for 
revelation, makes a remarkable declaration, in ſpeak- 
ing of the future deſtiny of man. 


La nature eſt muette, on Vinterroge en vain, 
On a beſoin d un Dieu qui parle au genre humain : 
Il wapp:zrtient qu'a lui d*:xpl:quer ſon ouvrage,. 
De conſoler le foible et declairer leſage,) 


Every man, in whom talents and the love of huma- 
nity have been united, has ſhewn the molt lively indig- 
nation againſt impious writers. M. Thomas has com- 
poſed a work, pouf venger Pauguſte religion de nos peres, 
des attaques de cette phileſophie orgueilleuſe, qui voudroit 
ae: had ſes debris, la religion naturelle—to revenge the 
auguft religion of our forefathers, from the attacks of 
that proud philoſophy which wiſhes to found natural 
religion upon its ruins. Duclos, in his Conſiderations 
fur les Meurs, ſays, in ſpeaking of impious writers, 
that, without their exceſſes, they would newer have been 
compared to thoſe wwhetches, whoſe fituation condemns them 
to darkneſs, and whoſe names are never announced to the 
Public, but when attached to their crimes and puniſhmenst *, 
The Abbe Arnaud does not expreſs himſelf with 
leſs energy, in a printed letter: II is angular, ſays he, 


* Nothing is wore Juſt than this thought, which is fo 
ingeniouſty expreſſed, except with reſp-& to M. de Vol- 
taire, who had a real ſuperiority of mind: all the other 
detracters of religion reſemble the madman, who, having 
no pretenſion to fame, and deſiring a vin celebrity, burnt 
the temple of Epheſus, to immortalize his name. 


ES that 


as) 


that it ſhould be from the boſom the republic letters 
that era the moſt pernicious 72 the tranguillit 77 the 

Fate are at preſe ae iffued. Moſt of our writers pretend to 

be legiſlators, and ſhameleſoly depart from the reſbe# due 
| to the ſanity of the laws, to clothe it with\ their deliriums 
and extravagancies.. The means which little and vain 
"philoſophers have made uſe 'of to gain eftcem unawares, 
have been diſcovered, and they are now covered with that 
 Bumiliation and contempt to <vbich they wwiſbed to reduce 
every thing the moſt reſpectable and ſacred among men. 

A modern author has juſt ſupported, with equal abi- 
lity, courage, method, and oblong the rights and cauſe 
of ſound judgment, morals, and religion. Heaſks this 
queſtion, relative to Livy : * If his infancy had been 
« enlightened by the Goſpel, can # be believed that, 
with the excellent parts and fine judgment with 
which he was endowed, he would have imitated 
5 theſe pretended hiſtarians and audacious writers, 
_ © who, equally incenſed againſt the throne and the 
altar, ſtrive to overturn both one and the other; 
© breaking, with the ſame ſtroke, the ſceptre and the 
_ © cenfer; and wiſhing to live independent of heaven 
„and earth? An infidel like themſelves in fact, a 
by ſophiſt i in his reaſonings, audacious in his thoughts, 
« raſh in his reflections, always incoherent and ſuper- 
fieial; would he, like them, have employed falſe- 
* hood, the moſt bitter ſarcaſms, and vulgareſt plea- 
( ſantries, againſt a religion, whoſe divine origin every 
< thing proves and demonſtrates * ? . 

TProm all this, your Highneſs may conclude, that 
the inconceivable incoherence of modern pretended 
philoſophers would alone be ſufficient to render their 
writings, and pernicious opinions, extremely contemp- 
tible. You perceive, they conſtantly contradict them- 
ſelves; that they equally want principles, reaſon, and 

| common honeſty : you find that philoſophy has never 


* De la Decadence des Tres et des Mester depuis 
les Grecs, et les Romains, Jufqua nos "us, par M. Ri- 
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been 
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been really uſeful to mankind; that, in all ages, it. 


has produced errors and frightful abſurdities; and 
eauſed, in our own time, the moſt deſtructive revolu- 


tion: finally, your Highneſs may have obſerved, that 


if, by philoſophy, there be under ſtood a he of wiſdom, 


a deſire to enlighten men, to make them better, this 


definition can agree but with that philoſophy whoſe 
principles are Ai oh from the Goſpel. The ſenſible, 
well-informed, and reaſonable man, who is deſirous 
of well-doing, and fincerely wiſhes to give uſeful leſ- 


ſons to mankind, will always arm himſelf with this 


ſupreme authority, and reſt upon its ſacred and im- 
moveable baſis. In a, word, the ſublime moral of the 
Goſpel renders true philoſophy; inſeparable from reli-- 
gion. Yet I will not fay to your Highneſs, with J. J. 
; Rouſſeau, Shun thoſe who affect a pernicious ſcepti- 


eiſm; but, Fly from. thoſe who trample upon every” 


thing reſpeted by men. Religion will give you more 


mild and moderate counſels: ever indulgent, it in- 
ſpires no violent emotions of contempt and hatred, 


which pride only produces; its virtuous indignation 
never reſembles diſdain : it inclines us to pity the im- 
pious and wicked ; but with a fincere and modeft com- 
paſſion, which never expoſes itſelf to public view, and 
has nothing in it inſulting. Far from oſtentatiouſſy 
exclaiming, Shun the perverſe man; it ſays, Bear with 
him; learn to live with him, if it be neceſſary; and 
be particularly careſul, neither to offend nor hate him. 
Therefore, ſhould your Highneſs hereafter meet with 
partiſans of falſe philoſophy, ſhew them not a puerile 


animofity ; do juſtice to their good qualities, and lire 
peaceably with them, compaſſionating their errors 

from the bottom of your heart. Born to love arts: 
and letters, you will certainly give no particular and 
_ diſtinguiſhed protection, but to perſons in whom ta- 
lents and virtues ſhall be united. It is then munifi- 


cence will be truly honourable : with this diſcern- 
ment, and knowledge, you will give ſomething more: 


15 valuable than | gratifications ; you may offer recom-- 
, penees, 1 Kc e 
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- 5 7 PHILOSOPHICAL PREJUDICES. | 


1 HAVE . ſeen philoſaphers band at the 

_ prejudices of thoſe auh had no philoſophy. For twenty 
- years paſt, that I have been in the bf] ard ſtudied 
the characters and manners of the people who compoſe 
ſiociety, I have found no deep and rooted prejudices, real- 
ly dangerous and prejudicial, but among philoſophers, 
The prejudices with which women are reproached, and 
thoſe o the people, do no harm to any body ; they 
are puerite and unreaſongble, like all others, but they 
are at leaſt innocent. What ſignifies it to ſociety, 
that we are alarmed at the ſight of an over-turned alt- 
cellar ; that we look upon Friday as an ill- omened 
day; that we attribute great vi tues to a dry toad; 
or that a peaſant calls certain meteors, jack o lanterns, 
a ill with the uiſp, & c.? Prejudices of this kind 
are eaſily deſtroyed. I have ſeen young people who 
have had ſuch from their infancy, and afterwards loſe 


them in a few days. The prejudices of plain and ſim- 
ple people are never deeply rooted; but thoſe of vain 


; and aughty minds are always incurable evils. 
I T will not ſpeak of all the prejudices with which 
modern philoſophers. might be reproached ; ſuch a 
detail would be too long and triſting : 1 will mention 
_ thoſe only with which 1 have been molt ſtruck. 

We find continually, i in their writings, the moſt 
falſe ideas of tings, princes, courliers, and courts. 


Their portraits of courtiers repreſent nothing more 


real than thoſe of the valets and abigails of comedy, 
. whoſe originals would be vainly ſought for in ſociety : 

they imagine courtiers to be vain adulators; and prin- 
ces, ungrateful, and unſuſceptible of the pleaſures of 
friendſhip. Moſt affuredly, I do not believe flattery 


to 
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to be baniſhed from courts; but I aſſert, that it is. 
not ſo indelicate, nor ſo much laviſhed, as philoſo- 


phers pretend. They have nearly the ſame prejudices, 


with reſpe& to every other clafs of ſociety : they de- 
ſcribe men to be a thouſand times more vicious and 
wicked than they are. Two things, very oppoſite to 
each other, ſeem united in their writings ; an Epicu- 


rean moral, and miſanthropy. Pride and irrehgion 
muſt produge this ſtrange aſſemblage, when principles 
are wanting. When man thinks himſelf a privileged 
being, he is guided by the allurement of pleaſure only; 
when he ſuppoſes himſelf ſuperior to others, he deſpiſes 
the human ſpecies, and gives way to his humour, to 
the prejudices and ſecret malice inſpired by exceſſive 


vanity, which every thing irritates, and nothing can 


fatisfy. If all theſe philoſophical works had but this 


one defect, of falſe repreſentations, or ſuch as were 
much exaggerated, they would {till be dangerous. Men 


convey no inſtruction by giving their prejudices as ſo 


many certain lights; they do not excite beneficence 
and humanity by making mankind hated. 


I have already ſpoken, in the preceding chapter, 


of the extended meaning philoſophers give to this ax- 
om : That no power has'a right to reſtrain the liberty 


of thinking. | We have ſeen that they mean, by hberty 
of thinking, that of ſpeaking, acting, and writing, of 
ſpreading and publiſhing all their ſyſtems. This opini- 
on, on liberty of thinking, does not ariſe from their pre- 


judices; they had their reaſons for ſtriving to eſtabliſfr 
it: I have given a detail of them. But their ideas on 
what conſtitutes the liberty of man in general, and on 


the dignity of philoſophical liberty, hold to prejudices + 


infinitely pernicious to ſociety. They ſeem perſuaded, 
that the moſt legal authority is but an uſurpation : 


hence the numerous feditious principles ſcattered 


throughout their works. Finally, their ideas on the 
price which each individual ought to attach to his per- 


ſonal liberty, are fo falſe and reprehenſible, that the 


molt ſevere criticiſm we can give thereon,” will be to 
expoſe them to view. According to their principles, 
NES KS there 
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there is no interior peace, no honour, no happineſs without 
liberty. -A man who abandons his liberty, diſgraces 
himſelf; and, in Iofing the energy of his charadter, mult 
ſoon have all the vices which lead to //avery.—An ele- 
| vated mind, penetrated with the ſentiment of its greatneſs, 
muſt prefer liberty to fortune, conſideration, and ho- 
nours: «theſe are highly poliſhed chains, but no light 
ones. Liberty and repoſe ; thele are the only deſirable 
pPoſſeſſions, &c. &c.—Such are the pompous eulogiums 
which modern philoſophy has, for twenty years paſt, 
laviſhed with ſo much emphaſis upon liberty and repoſe: 
but what 1s this precious liberty? I am not dazzled with 
pores ; I with for a definition, but aſk for it in vain 
from philoſophers: they are accuſtomed to aaſwer by 
exelamations and ſentences ; they decide and judge deſ- 
potically, but define nothing. It is with this method 
they have ſeduced and led aſtray the unwary. Reaſon 
requires a knowledge of what is vaunted before it can 
admire. The curious and ſuperficial multitude deſires 
paſſionately without examination, and has ever been 
the faithful echo of enthufiaſts, and hypoerites; and 
therefore has conſtantly repeated, that philoſophy is the 
true ſource of light, and that repoſe and liberty are the real 
poſſeſſions of man, without having taken the pains to aſk 
what philoſophy was, or in what repoſe and philoſophical 
 Tiberty conſiſted? The books of philoſophers, the prin- 
_  Ciples they contain, the reſults of theſe principles, and 
the ſtudy of their morals, may do inftead of the pre- 
eiſe definitions which are wanting. We have ſeen a 
philoſopher refuſe to preſide over the education of a 
foreign prinee, deftined to reign over vaſt dominions ; 
he did not give for excuſe his want of abilities, till leſs 
the love of his country (a philoſopher's country is the 
whole univerſe) ; but he pronounced theſe ſacred words: 
My liberty, the liberty. of a philoſopher !—and thoſe: of 
his party admired and celebrated his refuſal. © Let 
' . ©* this problem be propoſed; To find an infallible me- 
* thod of deflroying every notion of" juſtice, virtue, and an 
_ © duty; and the ſolution is as follows: Diſcourage and | 
malie men bliud ta the relations which bind them to foreign 


EE. objeds, 


| Tittle houſe near Paris. Some 


— 
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« hes, and bt each believe Limſelf his anig and end. 
© This is the tomb of every religious and moral idea, 


and conſequently the ruin of every principle and ma- 
© ral obligation. Who has wiſhed to prepare this tomb, 
© and cauſe this ruin? Take up the book 

* phers; read, and judge | 


I knew a philoſopher, in whom diſfinguiſhed talents 


were joined to a mild and virtuous character; his ſitua- 
tion was not happy: he confined himſelf to abſalute 


neceſſities, to give ſubſiſtence to two infirm ſiſters, of 


whom he was the only ſupport. He lived alone in a 
i erſpns, ſenfible of his 
merit, endeavoured ſucceſsfully te find the means of 


« * 
IS... - 


changing his fituation ; they procured him the offer 
of an honourable and lucrative employ,. which he ob; 


ſtinately refuſed, to preſerve bis liberty: yet this liberty, 
ſo dear to him, did not render him. happy; he was ex- 
tremely melancholy, was ſenſibly affected by his miſe- 
rable ſtate, and frequently complained of it bitterly. 
How can you refuſe a genteel fortune, ſaid 1 


to him, which will give you the means of doing ſtill 


more good? you may add to the happineſs of your re- 


lations, and adminiſter comfort to the poor; moreoyer,. 
your mind will be engaged; the employment which hag 
been propoſed to you, requires knowledge and probi- 


ty; your abihties will become uſeful: in- your preſent 
retirement, they are loſt to your country; ought you 


not to ſerve it as much as circumſtances will permit 


Jam free, I will forge myſelf no chains. But have not 


you, at your birth, contracted an obligation to do 


all the ſervice in your power to the ſociety of which 
you are a member I live a retired kt 
thing from mankind ; I aſk them for noth 
have no right to make an attempt upon my liberty. 
You receive their favours, and refuſe them: your zeal. 


Do not you live under the protection of the laws they 


have.eftabliſhed ? Po not theſe laws inſure your ſafety 
and tranquility ? They would puniſh-thoſe who ſhould 


'® Penſces ſur la Philoſophie de FIncredulite, - bY 
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” deprive you of them. Is it Juſt, that you mould en- 
joy all the rights of a citizen, and diſdain to fulfil his 
duties? Certainly not. Man was not formed to che- 
riſn that A el which you call repoſe; to abandon 
himſelf to that cruel egotiſm which you call Liberty. 
Created weak as he is, ſenſible, and rational, he knows 
not how to enjoy his exiſtence independent of ſociety, 
nor to repel the natural inſtinct which inclines him to 
aſſiſt his fellow- creatures. If pride has not vit iated his 
reaſon, every thing proves to him, that he cannot live 
without a ſupport : if his heart be not corrupted, he has 
an ardent deſire to become uſeful, and to make a return 
for that which he is forced to accept. The ne- 
ceſſity of obliging ennobles, in his eyes, the need 
he has of others: he is deſtined to give and receive. 
Admirable order, which has formed ſociety, and all 
the connections which inſure its ſolidity, power, and 
charms !—Notwithſtanding what you ſay, I will accept 
no employ which would force me to quit my ſolitude : 
What ſhould I do in the great world ? to pleaſe there, 
you muſt. be vicious; none but men of intrigue, and 
-aſcals, ſucceed in it: a man gains no promotion there- 

in but by baſeneſs. More philcſofhical prejudices. 
Have you attentively ſtudied the world, which you 
paint in ſuch black colours! ? No, it is not in the boſom 
of ſolitude, nor even in che circles of the literati, that 
men learn to know it. Many vices, it is true, are 
found in the world; many regularities, and things 
ridiculous; but there are allo ſcen great examples f 
virtue in every claſs. I agree, that intrigue ficquently 
leads to fortune; but, in general, vice and bad actions 
are obſtacles to 7 ; whilſt conſideration and konour are 
always the reward of a ncble and virtuous conduct, 
united to talents. Great employs are commonly given 
to men of merit or reputation; and beneficent autho- 
rity conlults, in every important choice, the opinion of 
"the public. Finally, deceit and meanneſs are deteſted in 
the great world, as well as at court; and I have ſeen, 
b#wecn wits and Philoſophers, much more cruel rival- 
ities 
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ities and enmities, more ridiculous ſcenes, more frequent 


atrocities, than there ever were among courtiers. 


Pray tell me, if you think your virtue conſifts 
but in circumſtances, in the kind of life you lead? 
Certainly it does not ; you would have been virtuous in 
whatever ſtate fate had placed you. How, therefore, 
can you think that birth, fortune, and honours, muſt 
neceſſarily pervert all other men ? The wicked man is 
conſiſtent, when he expects nothing but heinouſneſs 
and perfidy from others ; but the wiſe man finds in the 
bottom of his heart a ſure preſervative againſt miſan- 
thropy : he does not believe himſelf an only being in 
nature, and his own virtue attaches him to humanity. 
All theſe reaſonings could not overcome his philo- 
ſophy ; nothing could conquer his obſtinacy : he ſaid 
he would remain free, [ve for himſelf only, and die in 
repoſe. About this time, he refuſed to marry a rich 
and amiable widow, who loved him: he could not re- 
ſolve to ſacrifice to her his liberty. This was a ſincere 
philoſopher, which it is rare to meet with ; in general 
their prejudices reſiſt reaſon, but yield to intereſt. He 
was a victim to his philoſophical ſyſtems : he died - 
young, of a conſumption, repeating, that liberty is the 
11 precious of all poſſeſſions ; theſe were his laft words, 

e left a work, in manuſcript, againſt the celibacy of 


the clergy ; in which he attempted to prove, that all the 
religious orders ought to be aboliſhed, becauſe none but 


uſeful citizens ſhould. be ſuffered in the ſtate.— There 
appears but little conformity between the principles of 
this philoſopher and his conduct; but ſuch philoſophi- 
cal incoherences are too common to make any imprel- 
fion ; beſides, the pretended inutility of the members 
of religious orders is one of the prejudices which 
modern philoſophy has publiſhed to the world. , It has 
been long ſince proved, that, in general, eccleſiaſtics 
are very uſeful citizens, by the beneficent employment, 
which decency alone, in their profeſſion, obliges them 
to make of their riches. I have been in every province 
of France, and I never found a poor perſon upon any 
of the eſtates poſſeſſed by the eccleſiaſtics. I obſerved, 


PFF 
chat agriculture flouriſhed ; and that the peaſants were 


more appy, and leſs vulgar, than in other places, 


Without fpeaking of the immenſe alms diſtributed at 
Faris by the archbiſhop and his vicars, how many mil - 
lions of poor receive ſuccour, and labourers eneourage- 
ment, throughout the whole kingdom, from the mi- 

niſters of the church! Tf ecclefiaſtics follow ſtrictly 


dme obligations which their profeſſion impoſes on them, 


their charity is unbounded; and when even they do not 
obſerve them with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, they ſtill give 
more alms upon their eſtates than any ſecular proprietors. 
Oſtentation is forbidden them: it 18 for them an in- 
jury and a pidieule: it is oſtentation, eſpecially, which 
produces av arice and hardneſs of heart: not being per- 
mitted to make themſelves remarkable by luxury and 
magnificence, eceleſiaſtics can have but one ſort of 
Vanity, the only one which can make them reſpected, 
that of diſtinguiſhing themfelves by their virtues ; there 
is one particularly required of them, this is charity, 
Public opinion, honour, religion, all make humanity 
and charity indiſpenſable in them. Let it be again 
conſidered how uſeful ecclefiaſtics are, by the inſtruc- 
tions they give, and the principles they teach. What 
would become of the country people; to what fright- 
ful vices would they not be abandoned, if they were 
deprived of the exhortations of their paſtors? Could 
the miniſters of the church be replaced by philoſophers ? 


PTC 
lutions; and that he principles of equality, and love of 
Aberty, would liberate peaſants and labourers from that 


1 profound ſubmiſſion, which the precepts of the Goſpel 


- impoſe on them. Finally, how . obligations have 
letters and ſeieners to many religious orders, whoſe 
laborious reſearches have produced many learned and 
uſeful works of every kind! | „ 
Vour Highneſs may now judge, if philoſophers be 
exempt from prejudices. It is good to know theſe 
unjuſt prepoſſeſſions, in order to guard againſt them. 
The criticiſm of oddities, ridicule, and vices, is not only 
uſeful in a book; but when it is impartial, and end 


„ N 
from perſonality, which would render it odious, it is i 
courageous and truly eſtimable: but this ſpirit of crit. 
ciſm would be equally inſupportable and miſplaced in 
fociety. We muſt ever preſerve pure and invariable  - 
prineiples, and never betray our ſentiments, in appear- 9 

ing to approve of that which is condemnable ; but we 
eught carefully to avoid all eriticiſm and ſuperfluous 
diſcuſſion. It is neceſſary to know how to be ſilent, 
to diſcover prejudices, and appreciate opinions, with- 
out uſeleſsly combating them. Finally, in entering 
into fociety, your Highneſs will hope for indulgence 
and goodneſs : nothing is loſt there; therefore go into 
it with theſe diſpoſitions ; its eſteem will be particylarly 
neceſſary to you.: and forget not, that talents and merit 

never gain general ſuffrages, but when they are united 


to modeſty and virtue. 


1 


WHETHER IT BE TRUE, THAT THE PRESENT AGE 
HAS RECEIVED MANY LIGHTS FROM MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. i Sag 


— 


T HANKS to philoſophy ; we are at preſent in on 
age of inftrufion ; in an enlightened age; in a philoſo- 
phical age. . &c.—Such are the words found in 
every page, in moſt of the modern works, from folios 
down to periodical papers. They are repeated "with 
emphaſis and ſatisfaction; every young author thinks 


himſelf obliged to introduce them in a preface, to eſta- 


bliſh his reputation; and to advertiſe the public, that 


he is, like the age he lives in, philoſophical, and without 


prejudices. | 

Let us coolly and impartially examine whether it be 
true, that we have ſuch great obligations to the pr Gann 
cal ſet, We are not indebted to it for the moſt eſteem- 
ed work of the age, Hiſtoire Naturelle ; its illuſtrious. 
author was never of any party he had neither compe- 
titors nor rivals, in the new career he opened to himſelf : 
poſterity will give him rank apart, and place him alone 
in it. With reſpe& to the other ſciences, the learned 
are unanimoufly of opinion, that they all owe their pro- 
greſs to the diſcoveries of Newton (9), who was born 
in 1642, and whoſe works appeared in the laſt century. 
It is proper to remark, that this great man ſhewed, every 
inſtant of his life, the higheſt reſpect aud attachment to 


religion. M. de Voltaire ſaid of him, that he was the 


greateſt genius which ever exiſted; and this ſublime 
genius, ſuperior, to all others, preſerved, until death, the 
utmoſt real and ſolid piety ;—a ſentiment founded upon 
a profound Knowledge of Holy Writ, upon * 


. 


„ 
had meditated, and continued to read every day, and on 


which he, at length, wrote a work *. it 
Therefore, it 1s not modern, pretended philoſophers 
who can attribute to themſelves the honour of the grand 
diſcoveries which have thrown ſo much light upon the 
ſciences. This philoſophic age certainly has not pro- 
duced, either in arts or literature, works ſuperior to 
thoſe which illuſtrated the age of Lewis XIV; and yet 
that fine age has left us models of every kind, without 
having found any in the one preceding. It reformed 
and fixed our language, and created or improved every 
thing; and we, ſometimes happy imitators, but always 
imitators, and very often inferior to our models, call our 
own age, excluſively, an enlightened age. But will it be 
ſaid, or rather would it have been ſaid fifteen years ago, 
that the preſent age has produced the Encyclopedie? We 
muſt be very mean, to pride ourſelves ſo much on a com- 
pilation ! and what a compilation! wherein ſo many 
important articles are omitted, as many others badly 
compoſed, and not one that can be quoted as perfectly 
exact and complete F ! And what a ſtyle, in the pat 
. | ſages 


* ©. The book he read moſt frequently was the Bible. 
© At the end of his Chronology were found reflections upon 
© the concord and ſucceſſion of the events recorded by the 
| « evangeliſts, which prove, that this great philoſopher and 
« mathematiclan had made a particular ſtudy of the New 
Teſtament..— Dit. de P Advocat. = e 


+ For three years paſt, l have made, with my pupils, 
repeated viſits to our manufactories; we have already ſeen 
a great number; and, on our return from each viſit, we 
read, in the Encyclopedie, a detail of the operations we 
have ſeen ; and have not yet found a ſingle article wherein 
a want of clearneſs, or exatitude, does not appear: more- 
over, there is no new or judicious reflection on the means 
and methods, whi.h, in ſeveral manufactures, ſeem to be 
very imperfect. Th: fe defects would be ſtill multiplied, 
in the eyes of thoſe in whom a ſpirit cf obſervation was 
Joined to a knowledge of hich I am totally ignorant. 
All the proceſſe we have fol'owed have, in general, ap- 
peared to me to be extremely ingenious; but I think there 
15 among the workinen an attachment te old wag 
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ſages which might have been brilliant ! How une. 
qual! What fooliſh and unſeaſonable remarks !! how | 
heavy is the language ! and, what is ſtill worſe, what 
f | Sls | 333 oy ; + Principles, 


which is very prejudicial to the improvement of workman. 
ſhip. All the trades which bear a relation to the arts, ſuch 
as that of à gold or ſilverſmith, or a jeweller, &e. and 
whi: h require a knowledge of drawing, are carried to the 
moſt defirable point of perfection, with reſpect to the exe- 
_cution ; but feveral means, ſimplified, would render the 
work lefs dear. With reſpect to inferior trades in general, 
their procefs is vicious, and their execut on bad. "Fheſe, 
however, are ſuch as it would be important to improve, 
becauſe they are the moſt uſeful and common. All things 
of little value are very badly made in France, and delight- 
fully finiſhed-in England; which can come onlu from the 
clifference f method. It is, undoubtedly, very difficult 
aud expenſive to ſee, in detail, the proceſſes of manufac- 
tures ; becauſe, to do this well, it is neceſſary to obtain the 
confidence and good: will of the principals, to ſuſpend the 
work of the manufacturers, and re en to make them 
. it again. But ſuch of the learned, as ſbould be if 
 defirous of compoſing an Encyclopecie, ought not only to 
_ poſſeſs themfelves of this knowledge, but to viſit induſtri- 
ous people, ſuch as the Dutch, Engliſh, and Germans; 
and compare their manufaQures to our own, to enable 
them to give us, upon theſe ſubjects, intereſting reſuts 
and new ideas. 'Fhe E eee have done nothing of 
2 ; they have contented themſelves with aſking the dif. 
ferent artiſts for details in writing, of which they have 
corrected the ſtyle; and, for want of a knowledge of the 
trades, have frequently retrencked very.neceflary explana- 


” 
4 
1 


| tion, to ſubſtitute very uſeleſs phraſes. | 
* For ex imple, read (if you can) the article Philo/ophe ; 
It ia faithful extract from a work, as contemptible for it; 
ſtyle, as tor the principles laid down in it. the author 
. defines the kind of happineſs * for a philoſopher, in 
the folloa ing manner: I lui faut, outre le neceſſaire 
precis, un honnete ſupenſlu nucgſſaire a un homme, et par 
lequel ſeul on oft heureux. . . . . a paroreit nous priue di 
bien-ttre qui oft l 25 adi du philoJophe.—He /hould have, 
over ant abowe the preciſe necegſa /, a genteel ſuperfluit), 
neceſſary to a man, and by which alone he is happy. . . - 
Powerty,deprives us of .our well-being which is the para. 
Aiſe of the philoſopher. This is, at leaſt, a ſtyle well fitted 
to the ſentiments ; ſuch ideas ought to be ſo explained. | 
is an abridgment of this work which forms the article 


,,,, of "Wy > 
principles, what andacious impiety * ! This moſt volu - 
minous and dear book that has ever been fold, is but 
an unſhapen and rough ſketch-; and, to make it uſeful, 
it would be neceſſary to correct, mutilate, augment, 
and almoſt entirely recompoſe it. Thus recompoſed, 
it would, undoubtedly, be uſeful; it would give to its 
reformers a juſt right to public efteem ; but, even then, 
it would be no brilliant title of honour for them. If 
men of genius can write a dictionary, they cannot en- 
tirely devote themſelves to it, and reſolve to place their 
chef d æuvres in that frightful collection of folios, which 
are but rarely conſulted, and never regularly read. 
Finally, however this work may, in future, be improv- 
ed, it will never diſpenſe thoſe who may wiſh to become 
well informed with buying all the good books, neceſſary 
to this purpoſe, before an 7 har was thought 

of. A man, who may be defirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with hiftory, will certainly never have recourſe 
to the extracts of the Encyclopédie. Herodotus, 
Homer, Diodorus of Sicily, Ovid, &c. will always be 
read by thoſe who wiſh to know the heathen mytho- 
= logy. A lover of the arts, and ancient monuments, 

will always ſtudy Winkleman. Thoſe who have a taſte 
for literature, will not leſs learn hy heart the book pz 
ARTE Pokrica, and the moſt elegant paſſages of 
poetry in the authors of the age of Lewis XIV; they 
will alſo be far from deſpiſing le Traits des Etudes, by 
Rollin; and les Fudicicuſes Reflexions of the Abbe 
Dubois. Thoſe who are deſirous of knowing how far 


| Philo/ophe, in the Encyclopedie. This article, % highty 
important, is certainly one of the beſt, one of thoſe whic 
has been written with the moſt care and pretenſion. Judge 


What the others muſt be. 


* Among others, the word Pppulation may be g oted 
it has excited an univerſal indignation; and, in £8, never 
did audaciouſneſs and effrontery carry to a greater length 
indecency and impietv. It is to h ſuppeſed, that what 
the public has been ſo juſtly re volted at, will be ſuppreſſed 
in the edition now preparing for the preſs; ther- fore I 
confine my exitieiſm to the fi ſt edition, that which the 


buman 


— 


authors of the work have given us. 


„„ 
human induſtry can be carried, will go to ſee the manu- 
factures; for the moſt preciſe and clear deſcription of 
a manufacture, ever ſo little complicated, cannot give 
an exact idea of it to any perſon whatſoever, who has 
not ſeen and followed its operations with attention. 
All I have juſt ſaid may be applied to the ſciences, 
natural hiſtory, chymiſtry, phyſics, aſtronomy, &c. ; 
therefore, the moſt perfect Encyclopedie will never be a 
work of the firſt utility ; few people will be able to | 
purchaſe it, and it will not be really neceſſary to any | 
body. A thing of luxury, and merely agreeable, 
entitles not its inventors to be looked upon as the bene. 
Factors of mankind, neither as men to whom fatues ought 
to be erected. AND THE PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, 
his is a great phraſe, but already rather antiquated. 
They have, according to cuſtom, begun to admire, 
fur parole, and ended by examination ; and this famous 
preliminary diſcourſe is pretty generally appreciated at 
its juſt value. Eulogiums have been given to the plan 
and ſeries of ideas; but every body knows, and the 
author himſelf formally declares this plan not to be his 
own, but that of an Engliſh philoſopher*® ; therefore the 
ſtyle not only belongs to the French Philoſopher, which is 

particularly that which his enemies will by no means be 
tempted to diſpute with him. An author muſt for 
ever be ranged in the moſt middling claſs of writers, 

when, with a good plan, and upon a ſubject highly in- 
tereſting, and full of grandeur, he writes without fire iſ 
and elevation; but is, on, the contrary, diffuſe, barren, 
and languid : nevertheleſs, we find, in this diſcourſe, 
juſt ideas, good ſenſe, and reaſon. The author ougit Þ 
to be commended even for not having aſſumed that 
ridiculous and prophetic tone which then appeared fo 
ſublime and philoſophical. He muſt have had taſte and 
wiſdom, to deſpiſe this extravagant jargon and puerile 
affectation: he is, however, frigid and tireſome ; but 
he is, at leaft, reaſonable, and never emphatical 51 
t 


* Bacon. | | 
I I mean in the preliminary diſcourſe ; for it is impol- 
Gble to ſay he has diſcovered any taſte in his Elages Acadi- 
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It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that ſo conſiderable and 


voluminous a work as the Encyclopédie, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily contain an infinity of errors. But why have ſo 
many volumes appeared ſo precipitately? Would it 
not have been better to have given fewer, even only 
one, than have preſented ſuch a number of articles to 
be reviſed? Ought ſages to diſcover ſo much levity ? 
Ought they to offer a defective eſſay, as a chief d'euvre 


of human underſtanding ; as an admirable book which 


may anſwer the purpoſe of all others? This ſtrange pre- 
ſumption brings to recollection that of a dramatic au- 
thor, much leſs celebrated for his talents than his ex- 
cefſive pride and ſelf-love. In the preface to his Jeanne 
de Naples (a bad tragedy), he ſays to the reader, My 


* undertaking is to produce to thee, in ten volumes, 


of twenty thouſand verſes, an univerſal ſcience ; but 
£ ſo well conceived and explained, that libraries will, 
bin future, ſerve thee but as uſeleſs ornaments *. 

ELIT Not- 


miques, I have quoted, in a long note, many paſſages 
from theſe eulogiums; theſe are ſo curious and extraordi- 
nary, that they deſerve to be read.—Sge note 10, at the 
end of this volume. | ; 


* The name of this author is Magnon. His tragedy of 
Jeanne de Naples was printed in 1656. Fontenelle, Hi. 


du Theatre F: ar pois.—I think it neceſſary to give, in this 


place, the judgment of one of the authors of the Encyclo- 
pelie upon this work, Two bookſellers wiſhing to give a 
new edition of the Encyclopelie, the editor of the elt edi- 
tion ſpoke to them upon the ſubject of the faults with which 
It was reproac hei, as follows: The imperfection of this 
: work comes from a great number of different cauſer.— 
; There was no time to be ſcrupulous in the choiee of thoſe 
who were employed in it.... Hence its inequality. 
8 The Encyclopédie was a gu' ph, into which theſe kind of 
rag gatherers threw, pell mell, an infinity of things, 
badly choſen, ill-dige fled. good, bad, and deteſtable; 
true, falſe, uncertain, and always in-oberent and unſea- 
ſonable. . . . References, which belonged to the part 
even in which they were employed, were neglected. ... 
A refutation is often found in a place where a proof is 
ſought for... . There was no ex:.& correſpondence be- 
tween the diſcour'e and the figures; to „ 
&. * 
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Notwithſtanding all theſe reflections, it is ſtill re. 
peated, from habitude, that philoſophy has given lights 
Yun were ES Lewis XIV; hot 
- this phraſe ſignify ? Nobody is ignorant of its 
true meaning: it is this; The bold 4 of phil herr, 
on the Divinity, the nature of man, fatality, wopſbip, and 
natural religion, have taught men to think and reaſon, 
T he authors of the laſt century could not know theſe opinions : 
Bad ibey done it, . 7 e a eget adopt them. 
Bu, deprived of theſe hghts, they wwere given uf ts pre- 
SY E. were r 5x M 4 | 
It is true, no traces of modern philoſophy are found 
in the writings of the moſt celebrated authors; and 
that, if they had poſſeſſed the principles of it, they 
would have compoſed works abſolutely different from 
_ thoſe they have left us. Ought this idea to make us 
regret their not cultivating philoſophy ? For inſtance, 
we ſhould not have that admirable diſcourſe on univerſal 
hiſtory, by Boſſuet; religion is its baſis ; and it was 
religion only which could give it that majeſtic force, 
and ſublime eloquence, which forced even a philoſo- 
pher to ſay, T his diſcourſe has neither a model, nor an 
 mitator ; its flyle has produced nothing but admirers . 
And that immortal book Telemachus, if it exiſted, 
would be no more than a philoſophical romance! 
Inſtead of that raviſhing deſcription of the Supreme 

| Being, drawn from Holy Writ, we ſhould have been 
told in it, that God forgives every thing, always par- 
dons, and never puniſhes. Inſtead of that perfect rea- 
Ion, of that pure and affecting morality, we ſhould have 
found falſe ideas, and dangerous principles. What a 
pity it is that Fenelon was not a philoſopher! and 
Corneille and Racine, why were not they philoſophers ? 


—  frinnds god ab 6 . 3 N 


ky «4b 


no 


* feR, they fell into long explanations ; but how many 
unintelligible machines are there, for want of letters to 
1 deſignate the parts! &. Nou ea Dictionnaire Hiſi. 


* M. de Voltaire. 


17 ; * 


We 


— 


We ſhould have neither Polieucte, nor Athalie 1. The 
| Came may be ſaid of all the works of the preſent age: 
it is inconteſtable, that other ſentiments, ideas, and 


25 opinions, would have produced works abſolutely dif- 


ferent; we ſhould, therefore, have been deprived of 

all theſe chief a eu bre, which will for ever do honour 275 
to our literature and our country. There is ſcarce 
any reflection which can inſpire more diſguſt for philo- 
ſophy (11). Finally, are thoſe who 3 that the 
great men of the laſt century had no knowledge of our 
philoſophical opinions, aſſured it is a fact? Let us 
remark, that the literati of that time were infinitely 


we more learned than thoſe of our own. The ſtudy of 
aA the learned languages then appeared indiſpenſable z 
g guas | 

and the Greek and Latin authors were learnt by heart; 
_ all the ſyſtems of the ancient philoſo hers were known, 
an which was already knowing molt of the ideas and opi- 
way 


nions of modern philoſophers. With reſpe& to irre- 
ligion, were not the principles of Hobbes, born in the 
Ts ſixteenth century, fully underſtood *. Our unbelie- 

vers have done nothing but repeat what that famous 
atheiſt wrote againſt Providence, - ay the Divinity, 
and on happineſs, virtue, &c. They even renewed 
theſe opinions: That all our ſentiments ana ideas come 


ted, rom the ſenſes ;—that truth and falſehood are but ex 
| 3 | are out expreſ= 
8 ions, of which wwe cannot verify the reality ;—that — 


is no legal property, neither any thing juſt or unjuſt in itſelf, 
Oc. Hobbes ſpent a good deal of time in France: 


par- he was a man of great abilities; but his opinions pro- 
gant duced nothing but indignation in this country: all the 
at 4 learned, all the men of letters, read his works, which 


were even tranſlated : his principles were found deteſ- 
table, and his reaſonings abſurd: curioſity gained him 


+ The author muſt have had a real piety, to compoſe. | 


Polieucte, and a very great knowledge of the ſeriptures te 
ers to Write Athalie. If, by chance, theſe ſubjects had tempted 
Hi/t. 2 philoſopher, it is not to be doubted but he would hrs 


treated them in a manner quite different; conſequent! 
theſe chief 4@wvores would not have exiſted, N - 4b 
* In 1588. i ] | 

; | readers; 


he confounded and overturned all the principles of 
morality, and formed his frightful ſyſtem of atheiſm, 
with much art, wit, and ſubtlety. The age he lived in 
aba not far enough advanced for him :—he ſeduced no. 
body ; his incoherence and wickedneſs were exclaimed 


| contemptible.—We have, nevertheleſs, ſeen theſe er. 
they have been given to us as new and profound ; 
time after Spinoſa, ſtill in the ſame century, appear- 
ed that famous dictionary, an aſtoniſhing work, not 


by a numerous ſociety, but the production of ce: 
man only. Fenelon, Boſſuet, Racine, Boileau, &c, 


ſcepticiſms become ſo common in our days. The 2 
whoſe eſſays were in every body's hands upwards of an 


hundred years before Bayle gave his work to the pub- 


dictionary, as well as to all the other ſources of the 
| fame kind; and it is ſtrictly true, that no bold opinion, 
not a angle paſſage againſt religion, is to be met with : 


thoſe of Montaigne, Hobbes, Spinoſa, Bayle, Col. 


( & ) 


readers; but, in thoſe times of ignorance, he had neither 
diſciples nor partiſans. Spinoſa came afterwards ; he at- 


tacked religion with fury : ingenious as he was daring, 


againſt, and his errors appeared equally odious and 
rors riſe from a long oblivion, and propagate themſelves: 


reaſonings; as lights uſeful to mankind.—A little 


exiſted when Bayle publiſhed this dictionary“; and . 
all theſe great men did not fall into the philoſophical i 


ſcepticiſm of Bayle was no more contagious, with reſ- 
pect to them, than that of Montaigne (12) had been, 


lic f. Modern philoſophers have had recourſe to this 


in their works, which is not equally to be found in 


lins, Tyndal, or Shafteſbury ; authors ſucceſsfully re- 
ſuted in preceding ages. But this is not all; theſe} 
philoſophers, of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 'centu- | 
ries, afterwards copied by others, did of themſelves 
= more than renew ancient follies and errors, 


In 

* Fenelon and Poileau lived almoſt tw enty years * my 
the publication of this work; the beſt paſſages of which tur 
en 


were moreover, known a long time before it was 1 8 


+ OE, died in 1592, „ u 


bY 
Already maintained by famous hereſiarchs, who, in at- 


er tacking the dogmas of faith, took it into their heads 
at- to moralize, and to form ſyſtems. The fathers of the 
1g, church combated theſe errors, and ſhewed their ab. 
of ſurdity ; Boſſuet himſelf refuted many of them. It 
im, is known, that this illuſtrious defender of the faith had 
in not only the moſt profound N of the holy 
age ſcriptures, but of the whole hiſtory © e church ; 


he knew all the details relative to the hereſies, which 


and have riſen up ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
1 Paſcal, d' Arnaud, Nicole, &c. all men of ' profound 
oy erudition, poſſeſſed the ſame knowledge; therefore 
un | 


theſe great geniuſes were not ignorant of any of the 


becauſe the hiftory alone of hereſies contains them all; 
which JI prove inconteſtably in note (13), at the end 


ci of the work. It depended, then, but upon the learn- 
. ed and great men themſelves, of the laſt century, to 
Tr become. philoſophers ; but they had too much informa- 
11 


tion, and ideas too juſt, to ſuffer themſelves to be ſes 


of duced by falſe quotations, and not to deſpiſe: incohe- 
been, ent ppfoningy, abſurd opinions, and pernicious prin- 


ciples : they preferved a pure and lively faith, and knew 
all rhe vain arguments with which it is combated. 

Let us, at preſent, conſider the effect which theſe 
philoſophical tights have produced upon the literati, and 
people in general, of the preſent age. I will peak 


F but generally; I admit many exceptions; and it v 
1 with an extreme pleaſure that I quote many of 
Wenn.... ( F 1 1 
Col The conftant habitude of maintaining bad opinions, 
ly = renders the mind falſe and ſubtil, and neceffarily ſpoils 
theke che taſte. When a man never ſeeks truth, he ends 
e by deſpiſing it; or eſteems the beauties of convention 


only, he is no longer ſenſible of ingenuous and affect 


error ing graces ; he withdraws from nature, and forgets it; 
PI and, having no N either a certain rule, or a ſen- 
Ihich e tient which can | ſupply the want of knowledge, to 


enable him to judge well, he blindly deeides, and fre- 
quently at hazard; or he is ſtruck with that only 
Vor. II, | L wllich 


read) 


Y 


ſyſtems, any of the ſophiſms, of modern ptiloſophy, 


(2) 
. which appears brilliant, and admires nothing but de- 
ceitful appearances, and motley productions: for which 
reaſons, moſt of the philoſophical writings of this cen- 
- *tuxy are full of fineſſe, and entirely diveſted of reaſon. 
There is no genius in the plans, nor truth in the de- 
ſeriptions and characters. The emphatical and careleſs 
ſtyle, the imperious and haughty tone, of the chiefs of 
modern philoſophy, had, for ſome time, admirers, who 
miſtook bombaſt for elevation, and inſolence for enthu- 
ſiafm. When Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Boſſuet, and Maſ. 
ſillom gave ſublime leſſons to kings and people, their 
manner was reſpectful and modeſt, and their modeſty 
Was ſincere: they were not the inventors of the mo- 
rality they»taught;z they only devoloped its principles: 
but when tthe author des Penſzes Philoſophiques, and 
his adherents, inffru# the univerſe, they declare their 
opinibdns to be the only reaſonable ones; that they 
have, at Jength, diſcovered truths kn before to 
all othets ;- and-propoſe-to': us, to defpiſe every thing, 
Which, till then, had appeared the moſt worthy of our 
eſteem: and veneration; each of them n This 
is my lem, theſe are my ideas, and theſe: my d 4 
and whoever; refuſes to adopt and believe them, ſhews 
as much. fupidity as prejudice and ignorance.— Such is the 
foundation of all their moral and philoſophical inſtruc- 
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tions, It is not ſurpriſing, that theſe beaux eſprits, 
who; have ſo much confidence in their own. underſtand- 
13 and who lock upon their own judgment as that ; 
of ſupreme wiſdom, ſhould. ſpeak like : maſters and le- y 
giſlators, and treat the refractory with rigour. This Þ 
inconceivable delirium has ſeized: all their diſciples ; MF © 
the. moſt obſcure, as well as the moſt celebrated, have 1 
Joined to the pretenſion of propagating lights, that of 1 
Writing with <varmth and energy hence their,declama- MW 77 
tions againſt prejudices z; their pompous eulogiums on ph | 
philoſophy ; their miſplaced exclamations; and their Wl y 
violent apoſtrophes to ſovereigns, people, and nations: 25 


5 hence the forced enthuſiaſm, dogmatical tone, and 
inſipid monotony, found in all. the writings of this 
kind. It is neceſfary to think profoundly, thy 2 

I ves 


| — 


— 


1 


* Kelves <vith force, and have a limely perception.. It 19 
4 Jv Br t e Fr Park of” paſſion, an ardent. defire 
1 | of fame, as well as fer tafte and the arts, With reſpect 
n. to ſtyle, it is required to be /atirical and brilliant. For 
e- the reſt, harmony, truth, natural reaſon, and the rare | 
. merit of knowing how to combine and trace a good 
of plan, are counted as nothing. Men formerly conſulted 
10 their talents in writing, choſe a particular kind, and 
* followed the impulfe of their genius and character; at 
al- preſent, ſome people think themſelves obliged to ſhew 
ag all theſe” qualities in any kind of work. whatever: In a 
y poem, epiſtle, or tragedy; in an eulogium, voyage, 
0 or billet, it is neceſfary to be @ Phileſopter, and en- 
3 IAgbien mankind. The conſequenoe is, that all Kinds of 
nd writing are confounded, and all works are alike ; that 
* all conventions are neglected, and few authors placed 
854 where they ought to be, or know how to make an ad · 
to vantagebus uſe of the real talents they have received 
ng, from nature. _ Nevertheleſs, theſe philoſopers repeat to 
wy us, that their works are in the hands of evefy Body, and 
his give delight and inſtruction to all the People of Euupe. | 
a In the hands of every body !—This is faying a great 
ews deal: there are ſtill many people who would {cruple to 
the read the moſt celebrated of thoſe works, and others 
ruc- very ſorry they ſhould fall into the hands of their chil. 
rite WY rer; ada many who have read them have done t 
md. ſolely to refute them, ——T he delight of all the Heople of 
that | Europe !—Delight is energetic, but perhaps exaggerated. 
le- What Zapata The a, 5, c—Les: Colimaęg aus du frere 
This PEſcarbantier-— Les Homéllies du Paſteur Bourn— Feannet 
les ; et Nicodeme—TL.e Code de la Nature Le Prophete Phi- 
have loſophe—- Les Mauru L Efprit—Les Penſees philoſophi- 
t of quer==T,e militaire Philoſophe—Le Dictionnaire philofo- 
0” big Ler Lettres Futves — Le Syſleme focial—and 
en many others, which would ſoil this work; are all theſe 
their philoſophical writings the delight of all the people &f 
ons : Europe? Even were it true that many people read 
and theſe works, that would by no means -prove they were 
this really good ones; every bold and licentious writing 
00” will be read; to excite curioſity is not to gain eſteem. 
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When ſuch pure and ſubſtantial works as Telemachus, 
the odes of the great Rouſſeau, Clariſſa, Paradiſe Loft, 
Jeruſalem Delivered, and the Engliſh Spectator, &c. 
are in every body's hands, we may believe them to have 
ſuperior merit; they preſent a ſevere morality, and 
contain no irreligious principle; they are nevertheleſs 
read by every body, the incredulous even know them 
by heart; tis true, they ſay, they could. have wiſhed 
they had contained more. 22 but they are forced 
to admire them. Finally, we are aſſured that the phi- 
 lofophical works. convey igſtrudt ion 10 every Body. This 


inſtruction may be judged of by the faithful abridg- 
ment I have given of it. ſee clearly the evil the phi- 
loſophers have done, but of the good I am abſolutely 
ignorant. I ſee that in attacking religion, they have 
deſtroyed morals, and that the licentiouſneſs and auda 
city of their writings have made their numerous 
imitators loſe that delicacy and elevated manner, as 
well as the ſimplicity, which proceed from reaſon 
. wiſdom, modeſty, and decency *. I ſee they have 
JJC en 
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* A man of ſenſe, who ſhews an exceſſive pride, cer- 
tainly wants diſcernment. Ihe great authors of the laſt 
century ſpoke of themſelves and their works with noble- 
neſs and ſimplicity, becauſe, in general, they ſpoke. with 
modeſty; but at preſent the public are, for the moſt part, 
entertained in long prefaces with the fame and ſuccefs of 

authors. I never conceived that an author could have the 
courage to ſay, My work has been tran//atet ; it has peaſſ d 
through ſeveral editions; kings and learned men hate been 
delighted with it': I have received letters full of ewfogiums 
on his ſugject, Sc. Under what pretence dare men ſay 

ſuch things to the public ? Certainly it is not for its inſtruc- 
tion, til] leſs for its amuſement ; it is then for the ſole 
purpoſe of boaſting of t emſelves. A littie diſcernment 
would be ſufficient to preſerve them from this ridicule. 
Who is the author, good or bad, who does not receive com- 
pliments, and letters full of eulogiums, from perſons to 
whom he ſends his works? What. wou!d be thought, in a 
private ſociery, of a man who required the attention of the 
aſſembly, whilft he related to them every agreeable thing 
xhich had been ſaid to him during his life, without ſor- 
getting flatterjes even the moſi exceſſive; who would add 


9 


„ 
ſhaken the reſpect due to ſovereign authority, and 
fubſtituted the moſt ſtupid egotiſm to the grand ſen- 
timents of patriotiſm, which particularly diſtinguiſned 
our nation. Suicide, the fruit of irreligion, has been 


more common among us for the laſt twenty years 
than it ever was among any other people. I ſee an in- 


finity of men of ſenſe, and many whole ſocieties, adopt 


and believe follies which would have been laughed at 
in times we call barbarous. The conjurer's wand, the 
myſteries of the Cabal, employ the thoughts of ve- 


ry great perſonages We hear of reſurrections from 
t 


e dead familiarly ſpoken of; more perſons than one 


have often ſupped with Socrates and Marcus Aurelius. 


We Are ſurrounded by prodigies : fome' people, being 
in numerous circles, ſee valets and ſervants. ſleep as they 
walk, and predict futurity; others walk in magic gar- 


dens, whoſe enchanted trees cauſe convulſiont and ſalu- 


tary criſſſes in thoſe who touch tliem; we meet men, 
who, by the power of an admirable harmony, read in 
the bottom of hearts, penetrate their moſt ſecret re- 
ceſſes, and who are themſelves inevitably obliged to an- 


fwer to the thought, and obey the ſilent commands of 


objects to which they unite themſelyes. Finally, we 
have ſeen the contrary of what has ever until the pre- 
ſent time been practifed; village ruſticity ridiculing with 
impunity the credulity of the inhabitants of cities, and 
phyſicians deceived by the quackery of their pati- 
to this enumeration the lecture of all the complimentary 


letters he had received for thirty years paſt, and finiſh by 
diſtributing copies of them? This would perhaps be 


thought rather impertinent.— Is leſs reſpect due io the 


publie? 


The atteſtations of merit and talents, and certificates 


in good form, are uſeleſs to all but empirics and quacks. 
A man of nice diſcernment rejects all theſe little means; 


with am elevation of ſoul he ought to deſpiſe them; yet 


authors eſtimable for their works and character have been 
known to employ them : but this mode will go out of faſhi- 
on; men will at length find that a modeſt manner is the- 
only one capable of pleaſing, and which is a proof of diſ- 

cernment. | WE; \ 


| 1 ents. 
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ents. Such are the conſeqences of the/e boaſted philnſo. 
Lical lights. M. de Voltaire wiſhed to be nivenſal. All 
his diſciples had alſo the pretenſion of being at once 
legiſlators, politicians, literati, learned, lovers of the fine 
arts and of philoſophy. This mania has infécted every 
body; people wall ſpeak of things which they under-. 


* 


ſtand the leaſt, and, by the aid of ſome ſcientific words 
retained by chance, and always miſplaced, they think 
to demonſtrate the effects of the magic wand and of 
magnetiſm, by excellent phy/ical and chemical reaſonings. 
When the ignorant are become vain and preſumptpous, 


when they believe themſelves profound philoſopliers, 


they cannot be enlightened by the truly learned. Every 
deciſion contrary to their prejudices revolts them, and 
ſelf. love renders their obſtinacy inſurmountable. Thus 


modern philoſophy, in ſhaking every principle, and 


overturning every. idea, has corrupted morals. and 

eakened _ * hy falſe ideas of every kind are 
the neceſſary conſequences of bad principles; the de- 
pravity of the ſoul always ins that of the mind 
and judgment. Each has mad 


celebrity has ſucceeded to a love of real fame; the moſt 
extravagant opinions have been defended, maintained, 
and adopted; ſophiſms and paradoxes received as ex- 
cellent arguments, and the only things, rea/on and truth, 
capable of inſuring laſting ſuccefs, have been treated 
with ſcorn and contempt. T „ 
The preſent age has, nevertheleſs, produeed many 
works of genius, but the authors of them have not 
written with ſuperiority, but in proportion, as they 
have ſtudied the good authors of the age preceding“; 
thoſe who depart from the rules and principles. which: 
Fenelon, Boffuet, and Paſcal have followed (24), will 


* M. Buffon has often told me, that Telemachus was 


tte author of the laſt age he loved moſt z. he thought ncbo- 


dy ever wrote with more purjey and cleva'ion of ſentiment 

; : „ , f : 4 : 1 1 ” 4 p. 

than. Fene!on, more naturally, or who had fhewed more 

tae.” It ſeems to me, that this judgment of the firſh wri- 

ter of the age would-be properly placed in an eſfay ur le 
Foul. : * ; ; 

N never 


1 bimſelf a morality to 
his liking, a logie after his own manner; the deſire of 
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never write like Buffon, Monteſquieu, and Roufſeau. f 
Rouſſeau be the leaſt pure and correct of theſe great 
writers, if ſo much inequality be fourid. mm his works, 
it is becauſe he imitates, at the ſame time, both the em- 

hatical and trivial ſtyle of. the author des Penſzes Phi- 
ener. M. de Volta::2 wrote not ſuch beautiful 
tragedies by following the principles of modern "poetry, - 
but of the poetry created by the great Corneille, Cre-- 
billon, Greſſet, J. B. Rouſſeau, Racine the youpger, 
who has given us the excellent poem de la Neligion “k; 
the author of Dido, and of the beſt ſacred poems Wwe 
have, after thoſe of Rouſſeau; and the author of la 
Metromamie all theſe great men not only were not. 
philoſophers, but had a real contempt for modern pre- 
tended philoſophy. 1 + hater 
_ Your Highneſs knows: there ſtill! exiſt . man other. 
diſtinguiſhe&writers, who. joined to:literary talents the 


0 


merit of having defended, with eqgat” courage and 


p—4 
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ſucceſs, the ſacred rights of religion and virtue. After 
this faithful expoſition of the influence which. pretended 
philoſophers have had on morals, on the minds of men, 
and on the age in general; after the quotations from 
their works, which have made your Highneſs acquainted 
with their doctrines, principles, and character, their 
reaſonings and purpoſes; judge if they have propagated 
man lind. 35 48-1 ee eee er 
CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCVCCCCC ih Calls ORR 
* It is extraordinary, that the ſon of the great Racine E 
author of ſo fine a poem, and of another in favour'of re- 
ligion, ſhould die, in 1753 without being of the Academie 
Frangſe; ſo much the more, as this writer was equally” 
diſtinguiſhzd by his taleats, virtues, and piety; his con- 
dust. morals, and rare modeſty. He had his picture drayn,,. 
holding the works of hi- father ; his eyes and fingerifixed 
upon this verſe of Phẽdre: 6 e 
ST - EY EE 1 n EC JE PLE, HIKES LDR 
Ra 5 pie ; on don, 6 gferiong pawet 246 ip40x 
Racine, beſides his poem on religion, wrote one g 
ſome odes, and very eftimable epiſtles; reffections up97;” 
poetry, & e. which merit reading; curious and intereſting © 
memoirs of the life of Jean Racine, his father; and ſome 


other works. | bs. 
Racine the younger was of the Academ of - Inſcriptions. þ. 
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or THE RESPECT WHICH PRINCES OWE TO RELIGH 
ON 3 AND or THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 


os E adage of a r and virtuous REY is 
due from every one to the eirele, more or leſs exten- 
five, in which he moves. Religion commands us to 
conceal our good. actions; but, at the ſame time, it 
preſcribes to us to edify thoſe to whom we are known, 
and thoſe who are about us. Unbelievers have pre- 
| tended, that there is a contradiction in theſe two com- 
ente: : but little reflection is, however, neceſ- 
fary to comprehend their wiſdom. Among the many 
definitions which T have given to your Highneſs, there 
is one which particularly firuck you; that which ex- 
Plaitis the difference between a good adtion and a benevo- 
lent aftion*. A good action i is but the accompliſhment 
of a duty; a fine action, is that which expoſes to 
greut danger, or demands a great ſacrifice, and which 
a perſon: might hot have done, without making himſelf 
contemptible. To give what is ſuperfluous to the 
poor, is à duty; .to ſhew ſentiments of religion and 
humanity; to ſuccour, when it is in our power, the 
unfortunate who implore our aſſiſtance, are alſo indiſ- 
penſable duties: we owe all theſe examples to ſociety. 
Let us not ſtrive to withhold from it, not only that 
which is expected from us, but that which it has a right 
to require: let us merit its eſteem; this is one of the 
. of a good citizen; but let us not aſpire to. 
s admiration, We may let our good actions be 
known, without being proud. of them. The eulogium, 
He has done but his duty, will never inſpire vanity : a 
Chriſtian" defjres'no other. He carefully conceals his, 
en acbions: the praiſes he might receive on ac- 
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count of them might corrupt him; therefore religion 
forbids him from publiſhing them, and fays to him, 
Avoid the applauſes of men, and God will not fail to 
recompenſe you: but if you ſeek vain commendations, 
you will have received your reward, in the eyes of God; 
your action is not only deſtroyed, but corrupted and 
made vicious. e , ame ere 2h iag 
The extent of our duty inereaſes in proportion to 
our means, and according to our ſituation. A rich 
man ought to give more than him whoſe fortune is 
moderate. As much circumſpection, prudence, and 
exactitude of conduct, is not required of a man in a 
ſtate of celibacy, who lives in retirement, as of a fa- 
ther of a family, at the head of a great houſe full of 
children: and ſervants; that which would be but a tri- 
fling fault in a perſon under his authority, would in 
him appear a grave and inexcufable error. Every perſon 
who is extenfively connected with others, and who may 
have ſome influence over the minds of a certain num- 
ber of perſons, whether it be by his birth, fortune, or 
employments, is indiſpenſably obliged to ſhew more 
regularity and virtue, and to ſet a better example, 
than an obſcure individual, whoſe conduct and pro- 
ceedings men deign not to examine. Judge, then, 
how extenſive the obligations of a prince are in this 
reſpect; ſeeing that he unites to the elevation of 
ſo high a rank, dignities, riches, every thing which 
dazzles mankind; every thing which attracts and fixes 
their attention; all that great influence is capable of. 
impreſſing on their minds. 
What a misfortune !“ exclaims Maſſillon, in 
ſpeaking of the bad examples given by the great, 
* what a misfortune, that the luminaries which ſhould” 
| ©. guide our paths are changed into wandering lights 
© which lead us aſtray ow. 55 
How highly criminal it is to give bad examples; 
which authorize vice and licentiouſneſs, when we have 
it in our power to offer thoſe which are uſeful! Of 
how great weight are the examples of à young, well- 
informed, ſenfible, and enlightened prince, not only in 
2 L. 3 the. 
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the interior of; his palace, but in ſociety, to the fickle 
and brilliant youth which aſſemble about him? His. 
relations with the people are ſtill more intimate and ex- 
tenfive. Princes are thoſe who, by their example, im- 
pair or ſtrengthen the virtue of the people; and it is 
the people only who. eſtabliſh the reputation of princes. 

Your Higlineſs may be affured, that it will be neither 


Jour paxtiſans, nor your friends, the learned, nor men- 


of letters, ho will inſure your reputation; their ap- 
probation will abe frivolous and vain, if the people refuſe 
to confirm it, and if to their applauſes there be not 
joined this eulogium, He is good, charitable, and virtu-. | 
ous, Without this ery of the people, is, there any 
ſolid glory, any real and deſirable grandeur for a prince, 


eſpecially. for a deſcendant of: Henry! IV? Vour 


Highneſs perceives what value you ought to attach to 
the eſteem of the people; this eſteem 18 ſo much the 
more flattering, as it cannot be uſurped, nor unwor- 
thily obtained. The people will not believe you vir- | 
tuous, if they ſuſpect you to be wanting in religion. 
They have frequently pardoned tranſient weakneſſes, 
when they have believed them joined to. a fund of 


pPiety; but they have never excuſed irreligion. They 


require, that princes of the blood of their ſovereigns, 
born to ſet them great examples, ſnould fulſil, with 
exactitude, all the duties of Chriſtianity. . Moreover, 
your Highneſs. will; I hope, during your whole life, 
be profoundly - penetrated with this important truth; 


© "1 That religion id ibe fale_ baſis of | happineſs and virtue. 


-- 


Thus, you will always be perſuaded, that the worſt 
example which can be given, is that of irreligion. The 
people will ſee you in our temples; and it is there par- 

ticularly they will implore a benediction upon you: you 
will know how to honour the miniſters of the church, 
and to reſpect in them the ſacred character with which 
they are inveſted: your conduct will impoſe ſilence on 
impiety; its audacity will never manifeſt itſelf to your 
eyes: your preſence alone will repreſs licentiouſneſs, 
and reſtrain vice. It is then you will be truly great, 
not with that artincial grandeur which belongs only 5 
5 * 5 1 the 
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the place to which chance elevates, but: with that real 
and ſolid greatneſs which the force of character and in 
variable eee procure. Maſſillon ſays. 10 the great, 
„As long as you have only that glory to which thie 
« world aſpires, the world will diſpute it with you add x 
4 thereto the glory of virtue, the world fears: and a 
«avoids, yet at the ſame time reſpects it. ker 

A ſincere piety only can: give your! "Highneſs this: 
virtue; always preſerve this: precious ſentiment... In 
the midſt of the tumult and illuſions of the world, let 
reaſon conſtantly. recal to your mind the frailty of — * 
and its uncertain duration: Vatoh, therefore, for 3e 
bnow neither the day, nor the bour, ln of 
man comethᷣ . Let us profit by this ſalutary advice; 


let us always be ready to appear before that Sovereign 


Judge of the Univerſe, who knows, better than we 
ourſelves, the bottom of our hearts, and whoſe immu- 
table equity nothing can corrupt. 

To engage men to prepare for death, it ſhould be 
e:ſufficient to tell them, that, being to enter into a 
©-ſtate of eternity, no time which is given us to pre- 

pare for it ought. to appear long. There is no finite 
t time which bears any proportion to eternity, which 
is infinite: a month, a day, a minute, bear ſome - 
proportion to millions. of years, becauſe theſe” con- 
*-tain but a certain number of months, days; hours, 
and minutes; but millions of years bear none ta eter- 
nity, becauſe, however multiplied, they: will never 
© become the meaſure of it. If, therefore, God had 
*- obliged us to think of death for millions of years, 
* and to accompany this thought. with every imagina- 
6 ble auſterity, it would have heen ſtill much leſs than 
© requiring: people, who are to enter into ſome. import- 
© ant employ, to prepare themſelves, and reflect upon 
it, fora ſingle hour beforehand... . 

God has not only ordained, that the time given to 
© prepare themſelves for death ſhould be ſhort, but - 


* that it ſhould alſo be uncertain ; and that, being 


every 


685 92: \ 


* FRET ſubject to the furprife- of death, bey 
| *- ſhould always have reaſon to be afraid of its taking 
„them unprepared. His deſign in this, was to keep. 


0 . = to our minds, and to excite us to a continual 
„ 


1 Jever ole « light, er of theſe great 


truths; reflect, that in the midſt even of joy and plea- 
ſure; deathly ay furpriſe us, or, by a more ſenſible 
ſtroke,. for ever deprive us of our deareſt hopes !— 

Happineſs is but ap illuſion.; life but a — and 
tranſient dream: n only can give, to a reaſon- 


able man, ſure principles, efficacious conſolations, an. 
immoveable firmneſs, peace of mind, _ e 
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AECAPITULATION, OF THE DUTIES OF A PRINCE. 


Tux firſt duty of every man, and particularly 


that of a prince, 'is to honour the Supreme Being, to 
be faithful to his law, and render him the. homages. he. 
has a right to expect from creatures which he has formed. 
The poor, the labourer overcome with toil, the op- 
preſſed innocent, the cenobite ſhut up in a cloiſter ; all 
theſe men, deprived of the pleaſures and comforts of 
life, bleſs their Creator; religion preſcribes them the 
moſt difficult virtues to practiſe, perſeverance in painful 
labour, patience and reſignation under misfortunes. But 
in the rank wherein your Highneſs is placed, it impoſes 


on you none but obligations eaſy and agreeable to fulfil, 


to an elevated and beneficent mind.. 'There is not one 
of theſe precepts which is.not a ſentiment. dear to your 
Heart; yet the goodneſs of God deigns to reward us 
for our obedience to his commands, even when our 
inclinations diſpoſe. us thereto, Is not your Higlineſs 
happy that God attaches a merit and reward to filial 
bee? What muſt be the force of this ſacred ſentiment, 
when united to the moſt juſt and lively gratitude ! Re- 
ligion, moreover, requires your Highneſs: to be Hu- 


mane, charitable, and beneficent ; the ro rae; 


ples given you by. thoſe whom you hold moſt dear, will, 
better than all my leſſons, inſtruct you in your duty; 
and in the obligations preſcribed to all princes to pro- 
tect arts, ſciences, and letters, and eſpecially to ſuc- 


cour the wretched. Remember this ſublime paſſage in 


a ſermon of one of our greateſt orators; it is to your, 
Highneſs he addreſſes himſelf, when he ſays, in. ſpeak-. 
ing of the poor: | "7% 

Vou are for them in the place of God upon earth; 
vou are, to uſe the expreſſion, their vijſible providence. ... 
What is there in your ſituation more worthy of 2 
| 2 . ; 
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© than the power of making people happy? If huma.. 
© 6-nity towards the. people be the firſt duty of the great, 


cis it not alſo the moſt delicious uſe they can make of 


their greatneſs * ?- 


Vour Highneſs knows how-agreeable and ſatisfactory 
a thing it is to fulfil this holy duty. ſhall: never 
forget that the permiſſion to go in ſearch. of-.the unfor... 
tunate, to ſuecour and take care of them, was the ſole 
recompence my pupils ever aſked of me! May they 


never lofe the remembrance of theſe pure enjoyments 
Is it poſſible that thoſe who have once felt all the 
charms of virtue, ſhould ever become vicious, unmer- 


ciful, and inſenſible when they recollect the time of 
their lives wherein they uſed no myſtery; nor concealed 
their proceedings but to perform actions of humanity, 
wherein virtuous ſentiments. only could inſpire lively 


and delicious emotions, and wherein they formed none 
but beneficent deſigns; finally, a time wherein the 


deſires, ſenſations, and every movement of the ſoul, : 
agreed ſo perfectly with the duties, principles, and. 


natural light of reaſon? Admirable harmony, or 


- # 4 


duced by innocence united to virtue, and which 


would eſtabliſt tappineſs' if it could always conti- 


nue! Religion commands us to fulfit with exact 
tude all the duties of the ſtation in which , Provi- 


dence bas placed us; therefore it is religion, which, 


! 


Petit Came de+ Mzfhiilon,  quatrieme Dimanche, 
fur. Frumanitd des grands' enwvers de peuple. What work 
of philoſophy has ever exho - ted to eneficence jn ſo affeęct- 
ing and ſubhme a manner? Who are-the-phil ſophers 


who have maintained the righte of the pe ple and of humwa- 


nity with mote cloquence, force nd courage, than Bour- 
daloue and Mafſillo? Reid the Petit Creme of Maſ- 


ſillon, and the ſermons of Boucdalouc ; among others, | 
his fine ſermon on Ambition, tom. 1. du Ch eme, and com- 


pare theſe to admirable d ſcoutſen with the philoſophical 


declamo tions; yet th ſe Chriſlian orators, as well as Fe- 


nelon p ecede our phil, ſophers; and they expreſſed 


ſ 


in the preſence of their ſovereign, 


0 — 
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themſelves with a no de liberty, not in anonymeus wri- 
cog. but in the midſt of a court which commanded. re- 
$43; ; ; | | 


in 


* 


r 


. 
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in fortifying the virtuous inclinations of your High- 
neſs's mind, will undoubtedly. add to your good- 
--neſs and condefcenſion to thoſe who ſhall-be depend- 
ant upon you; it is religion only which will have: 
the power of giving to your reſolutions a firmneſs not 
to be ſhaken, and of making you fulfil, to their 
greateſt extent, the ſacred obligations of a faithful ſub- 
jet, a zealous citizen, and a tender and generous. 
friend. Every citizen ought to love his king and his 
country; but it ſèms juſt and natural that this affec- 
tion ſhould be ſtill more lively in the heart: of a prince 
of the blood, who ought to comprehend that theſe - 
noble ſentiments, founded upon relations. and ties 


|  <qually ſacred and honourable for him, ennoble his de- 
„ pendance, augment his perſonal conſideration and the 
= eclat of his dignity. Your Highneſs will alſo be ac- 
> S quainted with all the duties of friendſhip ; you have 

2 read in Holy Writ, that we muſt not ſay to our friend, 
„Come again to-morrow, when we have it in our power 
4. to oblige him to-day. You will know how to chuſe 
. SS virtuous friends, and to appreciate the happineſs of 
h RS being in a ſituation to ſerve them; you will not con- 
tent yourſelf with ſeizing opportunities of doing it, 
but will go in queſt of them, and feel how much 
more agreeable it is to anticipate. than to grant. Fi- 
„ nally, you will preſerve, in the midſt of | diffipation.. 


and the great world, religious principles, a juſt mind, 
a ſenſible, compaſſionate, and upright heart, a taſte 
for reading and the arts, a reſpect for decency, a con- 
tempt for vice, and love for virtue. — Such are the 
pleaſing hopes I have conceived: if your Highneſs do 
not juſtify them, you will be ſeverely judged; you 
will not have for excuſe, either the misfortune of a 
neglected education, or the want of light and inftruc-. 
tion. But your Highneſs will fulfil every wiſh that my 
tenderneſs can form for your happineſs and honour ; I: 
dare add, that this recompence is due to the perfect 
cares I have conſecrated to you: this is my only de- 
ſire, and which alone can ſatisfy me. In the boſom of 

6 | a retreat, 


* 


* 


— 


{| wo ) 


retreat, ak J hope to end my days, I ſhall not 
enjoy the pleaſure of being a witneſs of your ſucceſs, 
but fame will inform me of it; and then, with the 
ſweet ſentiment of the Apoſtle, when ſpeaking of his 
virtuous: diſciples, I ſhall alſo be able to ſay, I have 
no 90 joy beer to . _ my children rere in 


truth *. 


* 24 3 F St. John. 2 


* 


In Vol: I. page 5, line 34, after the word /upportable, the 
Reader 15 deſired to mark (1.) as a reference to the fol- 
lowing Note. | 5 


4 Morrox not being eſſential to matter, 
and matter not being able to give motion to itſelf, 
© it follows, that there is ſome other ſubſtance than 
© matter, and that this ſubſtance is not a body. . . . + 
Motion not being of the eſſence of matter, it muſt 
« neceſſarily have received it elſewhere : it cannot have 
received it from nothing, for nothing cannot act: 
© there is then another cauſe which has impreſſed mo- 
tion on matter, and which cannot be either matter 
or body; it is what we call ſpirit. . . . If the world 
* was formed by the ſole motion of matter, why 
6 
= 
o 
. 
6 
6 
6 
s 
0 
0 
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ſhould it have been ſo worn out in the beginning, 
that it can no more, nor has been able for many ages 
to form new ſtars ?!—Why does it not daily produce 
animals and men by other means than thoſe of gene- 
ration, if it produced them formerly? We muſt 
believe, then, that an intelligent and almighty Cauſe 
formed, in the beginning, this univerſe in the ſtate 
© of perfection in which we at preſent ſee it. It 
appears alſo, that there was a deſign in the Cauſe 
which produced the univerſe. It is the greateſt of 
abſurdities to believe and ſay that the eye was not 
made to ſee, or the ear to hear. In this wretched: 
« ſyſtem we muſt alter the moſt reaſonable and peſt 
a : © eftablilhed 


= OTA 


“ eftabliſhed language, not to admit knowledge and 6 
intelligence in the firſt Author of the world and his < 
creatures. It is not leſs abſurd: to believe, that if c 
the firſt men ſprung from the earth, they ſhould 6 
have received every where the ſame form of body, « 
and the ſame features, without any one of them *« 
© having a part more than the other, or in another « 
© fituation ;. but it is: ſpeaking conformable to reaſon © 
and experience: to ſay, that mankind proceeded all 
© from the ſame mould, and were made of the ſame < 
blood .. f 7 = _ - 
IIt is ſaid, the foul hath a fleep hike that to which Will © 
te body is ſubject. They may admit, if they pleaſe, Wn *©- 
* that for a time its operations. ceaſe, reſpecting its 
affinity with the organs of the body; but when they 
add, that it may, as well as the body, find gn eternal Wl * | 
& death, becauſe, lite it, it is ſubje& to a momentary one, il © « 
© nothing can be ſo inconſequent and falſe. —Firit, 1 
Sleep is not a momentary death either in body or * « 
© foul; they both exiſt. That their faculties, their * 1 
organs may be differently affected, is agreed: to in © ! 
fer death from hence, is to ſay, chat a body in mo- © | 
tion, when that motion yields to repoſe, become: f 
© annihilated. Beſides, ſleep is but the image of death: f 
and from an image to deduce reality, or from a ty: b 
b pical death, a death eternal, ia to act againſt all the © © 
rules of reaſoning . . . . It is not true, either, that v 
the body finds an eternal death in the ſenſe in which 
it is attributed to the ſaul; although the bonds of WM « 7 
animal life be broken, the body ſubſiſts in its elemen- T 
©: tary parts, and though the whole be devoured by the D 
6. duſt, not a particle is annihilated. The eternal death jd 
© of the ſoul would be a total defrufion.. It would BW þ 
© then be a moſt enormous - ambiguity, that under T 
the term death, equally adapted to the ſoul and” the M 
body, we ſhould underftand two things ſo different: ” 
© here a ſimple alteration of the parts, and there anni- | 81 
© hilation. Without intermiſſion, certain im- 15 


| | ** Ei cyclops lie, mot A. 22 
N ; e e pious | 


ous 


* D'od. nous vient du neayg cette erainte hizapre ?- 


© pious people infer from the death of the body, the 
© total extinction of the ſoul. It is not only reaſoning 
© againſt all the principles of religion and morality, but. 
© againſt thoſe. of philoſophy :. it teaches us. that no- 
« thing is deſtroyed by death. Let an artificial ma- 
*. chine be broken, a clock; though no more wheels, 
© pivots,. or balances are to be found, the copper and 
gold remain the ſame: it is equally fo with bodies; 
death changes only the motion and configuration; 
they are not indeirud#b/e, but they are in ſome mea» 
© ſure immortal, that is to fay, durable; of themſelves. 
they cannot return to nothing. No one thing varies 
in nature but the compoſition and motion of Codes 3. 
every thing changes, every thing dies, and nothing: 
$ ns y a 6 e let us judge of he 
* ſoul*; as it is a _ and ſpiritual ſubſtance, the. 
changes of. configuration in an organiſed” body can- 
not deſtroy it, ſince they cannot deſtroy one particle 
of matter. Then this ſubſtance, very diſtinct from 


body, ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of the body: and) 
© having no parts, 
but it cannot be divided (like a pulyeriſed body); 


it not only cannot be deſtroyed, . 


* ſo that if it ſubſiſts an inſtant after, it ſubſiſts every 
6. ſucceſſive inſtant, and that eternally. . . The ſoul 


© being an intelligent ſubſtance, is. not ſubje& to any 
of the alterations of the body; conſequently it ſur- 
wives the deſtruction of the machine it animated: 


1 


Tout en ſort; rien n'y rentre, et la nature avare 
Dans tous ces changemens ne perd jamais ſon bien. 
Lon art ni tes fourneaux n anęantiront rien ;. | 
Toi qui riche en fumee, 6 ſublime Alchimiſte, 
Dans ton laboratoire invoque Triſmeg ſte.— 
Ju peux filtrer, diſſoudre, eva porer ce ſel ;- 
Mais celui qui Va fait veut qu'il ſojt immortel;. 
Pcetendras-tu toujours à l' honneur de protuire, , 
| Landis que tu was pas le pouvoir de derutre. 
5! du ſel ou du ſable un grain ne peut perir, | 
Etre qui penſe en.moi craindroit-il de-mourir ? &. 
RACINE, Fils, Potme de la Religion, Chant. 2. 


"a having - 


- 
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| p having received ſuch a nature and exiſtence, at is  du- 
6 rable, it is eternal, & . x 


This is but a very ſmall part of the many Hits: | 
phyſical reaſons which prove the immortality of the 


foul. I have tranſcribed theſe paſſages, becauſe they 
have nothing abſtracted, and there is no young per- 
fon who may not underſtand them with a little atten- 
tion; but there are excellent works upon this: ſubject, 
which anſwer, in the moſt ſolid and convincing man- 


ner, all * ſophiſms 1 55 * 2 eee 3 im- 
piety. 


Vol. I. DUST. I. 36 5 

(2) During the firſt three ages of the 4 the per- 
ſecuted Chriſtians were obliged to write r apologies 
- for their juſtification. 
The profeſſion alone, ſays M. de Fleuri, © which 
© they made of rejecting all- "eſtabliſhed religions, was 
© ſufficient to render them odious to the people: it 
© was'in vain they ſaid that they adored in mind the 


1 God, creator of the heaven and the earth; the ido- 


latrous people did not underſtand this language, and 
they by es them Atheiſts, becauſe they adored none 
; of th the gods which were ſeen in the temples ; becauſe 
| © they had no altars lighted up, nor bloody ſacrifices. — 
The prieſthood of the idols, the augurs, the arul- 

“ pices, the ſoothfayers, in a word, all thofe whoſe 

* profeſſions were founded upon paganiſm, did not fail 
to foment and exeite the people's hatred, and to 
© employ to this effect the „ which happened, 
© fuch as bad ſeaſons, mortalities, and wars; the 
« Chriſtians, ſay they, draw the anger of the gods 

© upon all thoſe who let them live. By theſe preju- 
« dices they empoiſoned even their very virtues ; the 
charity which they had for each other was an odious 
* conſpiracy ; their alms paſſed for the means of ſe- 
C 3 their miracles were attributed to magic +. 

* Eten the perſecutions w were a ſubjeR of hatred 


* Gauchat, tome 8. 1 Id. ib. 


© againſt 
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* againſt the Chriſtians. : It was 8 they were 

cximinal, becauſe they were every where treated as 
« criminals ; and the atrocity of their crimes was eſti- 
c mated by the rigour of their puniſiments. Theſe 

were the reaſons which rendered them ſo od to 
© the people and to the ignorant *. 

The moſt famous apologies of the Chriſtians - are — 
thoſe of Quadrat and Ariſtides; the two apologies of 
St. Juſtin t martyr; that of Athenagoras, of Ter- 
tullian, and the dialogue of Minutius Felix, intitled 
Octavius. Quadrat, biſhop of Athens, compoſed his 
apology for Chriſtians towards the year of our 
Lord 124, and preſented it to the emperor Adrian, 
who at that time was travelling through Greece. Euſe- 
bius has preſerved ſome fragments of it. Nothing 

8 remains of that of Ariſtides, an Athenian and Chri- 
tian philoſopher, who wrote a little after Quadrat. Of 
h the two apologies. of St. Juſtin, ; the firſt was in the 
5 WY year of our Lord 150: he wrote the other ſixteen years 
it aſter. It is believed the apology of Athenagoras was . 
e alſo in the year 166, and that he addreſſed it to Marcus 
-KAurelius and Lacids Verus.— The apology of Tertul- 
d lian was Iooked on as a maſter· piece; ; it is believed that 
IE he addreſſed it to the emperor Seyerus. | The Octavius 
ſe of Minutius Felix, A Oe orator, ppt, in the 
— third century. : 
. Tertullian was rn. at Carthage 35 be was a a Pagan, 
fe and on reading the oh y.Scriptures became a Chriſtian, ; 
all and defended the 100 — 5 much courage. He em- 
to braced afterwards the errors of Montan, and became 
d, a Montaniſt; he died in an extreme old age towards 


he the year 21 6. The works which he compoſed in the 

ds Catholic £48 are i—the books of prayer, of bapti n, 
| Pray aptiſms 
ju- and of ſermons ; the apology, the treatiſes of patience, 

he the exhortation to may don „ the book to e., and 

us 

{e- * Mœurs des premiers Chittiens Cee in this roll the 
+. horrid perſecutions which the Chriftians have ſuffered; as 
ed well as the aſtoniſning detail of all the obſtacles, infue- 


mountable in appearance ne rb the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Gulet. A 


© | 2 


X02 VET EE 
chat of the teflimony of | the ſoul; the treatiſes of 


public | ſhov208 and idolatry 5; and, according to the moſt ">> 
general opinion, the excellent book of prgſcriptions.— 0 
He wrote feveral other books ſince his hereſy. + 0 
© Montan, a famous heretic in the ſerond century, « 
| pretended to be inſpired, and a prophet ; he was of c 
Myſia. Two women of Phrygia, named Priſcilla and « 
Maximilla, joined him, and pretended alſo to be pro- c 
pheteſſes. Montan refuſed the communion to all thoſe "= 
"who had fallen into any errors, ſupporting, that the 
WC 


1 and biſhops had not a right to abſolve them. 
He condemned ſecond marriages as adulteries, and 
taught other errors: he had a great number of difci- 
ples. Appollinarius of Ceſarea was their principal 
adverſary; —Encyclopedie. | og es 


Vol. I. p. 67. I. 6. of the Note. © can, 
13.) Father Mallebranche, born at Paris the 6th i 
of Auguſt 1638, of a genteel family, was the youngeſt 

of ten children; he entered into /a Congregation d. 
POratoire, in the ſame city, in 4660. One day, as he 
was walking along la rue St. Jacques, a bookſelter pre- 
ſented him with Je Trait de U Homme of Deſcartes, 
which had juſt b {many — Mallebraache was then 
twenty-lix years of age: he began to turn over the 
leaves of this book, which made the greateſt impreſſion 

upon him; he read it with Tuch tranſport, and his heart | 
beat ſo violently, that he was frequently obliged to in- 
terrupt his lecture. He abandoned every other ſtudy, 
to give himſelf up entirely to the philoſophy of De- 
ſeartes ; and at the expiration of ten years Carte/faniſm, 
he compoſed the famous book of La Recherche de la 


Verite—Voyez Eloges de Fontenelle. 
(J NW * 4 1 ot. * 1 TY 


(A.) J. J. Rouſſeau ſaid, © The duty of following rent 
and loving the religion of one's country did not ex- 
tend to the dogmas contrary to good morality, ſuch i 
as intolerance: it is this horrid dogma which arms 
's men againſt each other, and renders them enemies of 

85 | |  ** human 
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human kind. The difference between civil and theo- 
logical tolerance is puerile and vain; they are inſepa- 
< rable, they cannot be admitted without each other. 
Even angels would not live in peace with men, whom 
they regarded as the enemies of God. . , May 
God forbid that I ſhould ever preach to man this 

© cruel dogma of intolerance ; that I ſhould ever in- 
« cline him to deteſt his neighbour, or ſay to others, 


© You vill be damned Y © 


| 8 «aa 3 

There are in this paragraph as many errors as 
. ee 
If we love the religion of 'our country, if we think it 
a duty to follow it, we believe it true, reſpectable, and 
uſeful ; it is then impoſſible to reje& one of the articles 
of belief which it preſcribes. If, like Rouſſeau, we 
eſteem the Goſpel to be a divine book, a book which 
cannot have been the work of man, we muſt neceſſarily 

believe all which it contains; then, believing the truths 
which it inſtructs, we believe firmly alſo, that all ſeas 
which depart from it are in error, and-as this error, in 
he ſyſtem of faith, expoſes the eternal ſalvation of 
thoſe who give themſelves up to it, we ought to neglect 
nothing to bring them back to the way of truth. 
Thus Chriftian intolerance is not horrid, it is not cruel; 
t is, on the contrary, humane and benevolent ; it does 
ot arm men qgainſt each other, and render them the ene- 
ies of human kind *. Theſe exceſſes (hatred and per- 
ecutions) the fruits of weak fanaticiſm, of a profound 
Ignorance of the principles of. the Goſpel, we have 
ready ſaid, are expreſsly forbidden by religion. 
hriflian intolerance, in condemning errors, loves and 
ities: the frayed ſheep; it thinks only of bringing it 
pack. to truth and happineſs. —If it ſays to the Atheiſt, 

[ hou ſhalt be damned ! it would add—if thou dieſt in 
his condition; which renders the expreſſion. very dif- 
rent ; it gives a charitable and ſalutary advice. 
Vithout doubt, it ſays to the unbeliever, You are in 

the way of death, as we may ſay to an unjuſt man, or 


* What a phraſe !—It is as if we were to ſay, that a/l 
en are enemies to all men. 


* an 


% ů NOTE 8. 
an adulterer; but do we knew the deſigns of God 


© and his eternal judgments ? Do we know if the one 
will open his eyes to truth, or the other to virtue? 


1 


© Tmpenetrable myſtery! We cannot, without teme- 
© rity, judge before the Lord; and reprobation will 
© not be conſummated till after death, although (fol. 
© lowing the ordinary, courſe of things) we die in the 
© error or crime in which we lved.—Beſides, intole. 
© rance conſiſts only in the opinion of the mind, which 
© tells us, that truth being one, and neceſſary to ſala. 
© tion, thoſe who live remote from truth are out of the 
way of ſalvation ; it changes not either the duties of | 
© the citizen, the ſentiments, or the works of charity. 
© No affinity betwixt the belief, the morals of the un. 
© fortunate, and the conſolation which charity pre- 
© ſcribes. A truly devout perſon will never permit 
© thoſe to periſh in miſery whom he can aſſiſt, whatever 
© they may be, Pagans, unbelievers, or Chriſtians “. 
With reſpect to the diſtinction between civil and theo- 
logical tolerande, it is real and ſtriking. 
Civil intolerance is that of a government which 
< proſcribes ſuch worſhip ; on this object all the paſtor 
© together have no authority. Theological intolerance 
is a judgment which the church declares, that ſuch a c 
© TeR, not being in the way of truth, is not in her 
© boſom. The church alone can pronounce on truth 7 
or error, and drive ſectaries from her boſom ; 'g6- < 
© yernment alone can baniſh them from the country. 
© "Theſe two intolerances are not only ſeparable, but 
© really ſeparated : as in Poland, in G &c . 
Such is true Chriſtian mtolerance ; it unites, as we ſee, *© 
with ſweetneſs, active and tender charity; it is founde(i © 
on humanity as well as reaſon. That which the preiu © 
dices and errors of philoſophers deſcribe, is but a ch 
mera, a monſtrous exceſs, which equally injures natur 
and religion. There have been philoſophers who 
thought, that thoſe who publiſhed: atheiſm, or wrote 
_ againſt religion, ought to be puniſhed. . From th 


__ F Gauchat, vol, 1i9. F Id. ib. 
e | | © — Papen 


papers. of Mr. Formen, ſecretary to le Royal Aca- 
demy of Pruſſia, an article has been taken, with which 


they-enriched the Encyclopedie ” {6 were to be Wit 
that all the articles of this dictionary offered, in general, 


ſuch reaſonable principles. 


- 


« Atheiſm, publicly profeſſed, is puniſhable accord- 1 


ing to natural right. . . . The moſt tolerant of men 
will not difallow, that the magiſtrate has a right to 
repreſs thoſe who dare profeſs Atheiſm, and even to 
make them periſh, if he cannot otherwiſe drive them 
from ſociety *. No one queſtions that the magiſtrate 


to reward the good and virtuous. If he puniſh, thoſe 
who do an injury to a ſingle perſon, he has undoubtedly 
as much right to puniſh thoſe who injure a whole ſo- 
ciety, by denying that there is a God, or that he inter- 
feres with the conduct of mankind, by recompenſin 
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who attack it. Such a man may be looked upon as the 
© enemy of his ſpecies, as he deſtroys all the foundati- 


« ons on which their preſervation and happineſs are 


« principally eſtabliſhed, By the law of nature, ſuch 
a man might be puniſhed by every individual; conſe. 
« quently, the magiſtrate ought - to. poſſeſs that right, 


not only over thoſe who deny the . exiſtence of 


+ the Divinity, but over thoſe. alſo who render that 
« exiſtence uſeleſs, by denying his providence, or 


| © preaching, againſt his worſhip. over thoſe who are 


« guilty of expreſs blaſphemy, profanation, perjury, 
or wanton ſwearing, Religion is ſo neceſſary for the 
' ax. oh of human ſociety, acknowledged ſuch, as 
well by the Pagans as the Chriſtians, that it is impoſ- 

* The true ſpirit of the Goſpel will always prevent theit 
being put to death. This . ike a politi- 
clan, not a Chriſtian. Beſides, I believe even the heſt 


policy would be, to puniſh” thoſe y ho attack religion, by 


excluſion. from thoſe: places and honouts to which they 
aſpire. Puniſh them not, but refuſe them penſicus and 
marks of eſteem ;. let nothing be taken romp or given to 
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has full authority to puniſh the wicked and vicious, and 


| thoſe who advance the public good, and uniſhing thoſe 
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. ſible FI can ſubſiſt, if we admit hot a an inviſible 
q power which governs the affairs of mankind. See the 
< proof of it in the article Des Aube. The fear and 
<. reſpe&t which. we entertain for that Being, produces 
more effect upon men, to make them obſerve thoſe du. 
ties, on which their felicity depends. on earth, than all 
4 the puniſhments which magiſtracy can inflict. The 
* atheilts « even dare not deny it; for which reaſon. they 

e: * ſuppoſe religion, to be a «gt invention, to go- 
< yern ſociety with more facility. But, ſhould it be 
<'fo, politicians have a right to maintain their efta- 
4 bliſhments, and to treat as enemies thoſe who ſhould 
25 deſtroy them. There are no politicians ſo fooliſh 
* 72 thoſe who lend an ear to the inſinuations of athe- 
© iſm, and who have the imprudence openly to pro- 
„ fels irreligion. . Atheiſts, by flattering their ſove- 

75 reigns, and prepoſſeſſing them againſt religion, do 
© them as much 721 5 as to religion itſelf, fince they 
« deprive them of all ri ht, except force, and diſengage 

c Their ſubj 15855 from a obligation and oaths of fidelity 
© which they have-taken. A right eſtabliſhed: on the 
e fide by. force. only, and on the other by fear, 

1 pe ſooner or later be its own deſtruction. If prin- 


0 ces could deſtroy all conſcience. and religion 1 in the. 


s wind of men, wih the idea of acting afterwarde 
with full liberty, they would ſoon 25 themſelves 
2 7 1 under the ruins of religion. Conſcience and 
£ religion engage every. e firſt, to execute the 
8 legitimate orders of his ſovereign, or of the legiſla- 
© tive authority under which he lives, when even they 
© are. oppoſite to his particular intereſts : ſecondly, 
*, not to to reſiſt that power'by force, as St. Paul orders. 
Religion is more the ſupport of kings than the ſword 
7 wich has been opt Preis 6 | 
ee Wee 7 Vil 495 Ee 
my Vol. II. page: 123, * 10 My 
1 5. e bh 
and, by an ineonſiſtence common to all irreligious phi- 
Ilbſophers, he has ſpoken of the Gofpel as the moſt im- 


lt char, char, ind geg Men of MANY 1 e 14. 
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das proper dofrine to extinguiſh avarice; injuſtice, and 
2 this irreligious philoſopher was of the 
moſt depraved morals.— Lord Cheſterfield ſaid, that 

de exceſſes of his table might be compared to the 


pPhrenſy of the Bach, ii & _ 
Collins, born near London in 1676, openly attacked 
religion; and was ſ{uperlorly refuted, particularly by 
Clarke and Crouzas. He was rich, and had a confi- 
derable library, and was ſo. little attached to his opi- 
nions, that he readily lent books to thoſe who endea- 
voured to refute him. At laſt, he appeared to repent, 
when dying, for having written againſt religion. 
We are (ſays the authors of the new Hiſtorical Dic- 
tionary) indebted to Collins for not having made uſe 
of obſcenity in his writings, the vile reſource, of the 
impious, who defend themſelves with all weapons. 
Tyndal, born in England in 1656, has written 
marly impieties ; and his works are as void of reaſon as 
of elegance. 'Tyndal drew upon himſelf the public 
ſcorn by his principles and conduct: by turns a Catho- 
lic and a Proteſtant, he changed his religion according 
to his intereſt ;| a zealous partizan of James upon the 
throne, and his moſt. ardent detractor when he had loſt 
WEIS i 5 hu ipod erat; 
Shafteſbury, as I ſaid, attacked religion but by 
pleaſantries and ſarcaſms. | 


46.) Rouſſeau is not the firſt philoſopher who va- 


Cardan, written by himſelf, is a confeſſion more ſtrange 
even than Rouſſeau s. | 
es M2. Cardan 


e T E 1 


- Cardan kh! that he was vindictive, en- 
vious, treacherous, debauched, a calumniator, and a 
ſorcerer, &e. On the other ſide; he boaſts with the 
ame candbur T was born, faid he, to deliver the world 
from an infinity of errors: he adds, that his works are 
perfect. 


Montai igne pretended alfs to give an example of this 


kind of ſincerity *. And ſince him, a woman (a phi- 
loſopher, without doubt) appeared ammated with a 
ſimilar ſentiment: it was the celebrated Hortenſe 
Mancini, ducheſs of Mazarin. In her Memoirs, ſhe 
attributes all her misfortunes to the black ingratitude 
ſhe had for the cardinal, her uncle and benefactor.— 
© At the firſt news we had of his death,” ſaid ſhe, 
my brother and ſiſter ſaid to each other, Thank God, 
© he is gone! This was all their regret ; and, to ſay the 
< tint, J was ſcarcely more afflicted. 


We ought to eſteem the confeſſion of a diſhonourkble | 


fault, when it repairs the injuſtice : but he who diſho- 
nours himſelf in cold blood, wantonly ; he who, with- 
out neceſſity, diſcovers his ill- oonduct, is but an impu- 
dent cynic, who, deprived of every ſentiment of ſhame 
and reſpect for mankind, proudly-boaſts his vices, and 
believes there 1s grent re. and F * ſoul to 
* at t Boching. e e 


OY 'va IT. page 49. | 
15 Y Hobbes was born at Mikmeſbury, 3 in 15 1115. 


he died at the age of ninety-two, and, in his laſt mo- 


ments, ſhewed as much fear of death and puſillanimity, 
as, during his life, he had ſhewn impiety. He is re⸗ 
proached with having the moſt licentious manners. 

Baruch de Spinoſa, born at Amſterdam; in 1 6; 2, 


was the ſon of a Portugueſe Jew merchant ; he em- 


braced Chr angry after he had been driven, from the 


1 * In a manner, however, leſs revolting he is con- 
tented to tell us he had ſome defects and weakneſſes: 
but he makes no confeſſion which can in his me- 


mor y . fyae- 
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| tynagogue, and wrote ſeveral impieties upon the Moſaic 
legiſlation : he attacked all the dogmas of the Goſpel, 


and overthrew all the principles of morality. Yet be 


_ often aſſiſted at ſermons, exhorted aſſiduity in atten- 
dance at church, and ſpokeWvith reſpe of the Supreme 


Being, although his doctrine led to materialiſm. — 


Spinoſa died at forty five of a lingering ilIneſs, - 


It was in a little town in the county de Foix where 
Bayle was born, in 1647: he was brought up in Cal- 
viniſm, which he abjured at twenty years of age, on 
reading ſome controverſial books; and to which, out 


of levity, he returned, at the expiration of ſeventeen 
months. His conduct with the miniſter Jurieu does 
but little honour to his character. Jurieu had been 
his friend and benefactor; Bayle was accuſed of hav- 
ing debauched his wife; and was convicted of having 


abuſed his confidence, by the communication of letters 
and papers which Jurieu had ſnewn him during their 


intimacy. This philoſopher has left many works; the 


moſt celebrated of which is his dictiona y, which is 
reproached with the moſt abominable licences of every 
kind; a multitude of bold random anecdotes, falſe quo- 


tations, capricious judgments, extravagant paradoxes 
and ſophiſms. © Bayle takes up both fides of every 


opinion: he expoſes the reaſons which ſupport, and 


© thoſe which deſtroy it; but he favours more thoſe 


* which give credit to an error, than thoſe by which 
« we may ſupport a truth. A celebrated writer, -a 


+ great admirer of Bayle, ſaid, he was the attorney- 
general of philoſophers. but that he does not draw 
© his, concluſions. He does ſometimes. This attor- 


ney- general is often the judge, and the party to be 

« judged; and when he concludes, it is generally for 

tha bad fide.'— Nouveau Dictionnaire Hiſtorique, par 

une Soceite de Gens de Lettre. . 
446 45.7: Mal, Th pere 50 


6 (8.) Here is the judgment of the author of PEſprit 


des Philoſophes irreligieux, ſur J. J. Rouſſeau. 


Rouſſeau has but one paſſion, that of being origi. 


- © nal, and making a great noiſe in the world. Born 
with the moſt elevated and fertile genius, the moſt 
« rich and brilliant imagination, the moſt penetrating, 


« dextrons, and flexible mind, he was afraid of appear. 


ing but an ordinary man, if he exerciſed his talents 


on known and familiar objects only. Thence the 
ſingular idea of attacking, equally, philoſophy and the 
Goſpel. Having ſeen that the poſts of honour were 
occupied 'on both fides, he wiſhed to place himſelf, 


either, alternately : by this means he diſcovered the 
ſecret of faying every thing in a fuperior and ſeduc- 
ing manner; of publiſhing every idea, which the 
fecundity of an inexhauſtible and ambidextrous mind 
could | furniſh for and againſt the truth. Perhaps 
religion would have reckoned him amongſt her moſt 


_ © HMuftrious defenders, if he had found it poſſible to 


efface the elevation, force, and magnificence of Bof- 


fuet's works. It is impoſſible that a ſoul like Rouſ. 


_ © ſeatt's ſhould not have been ſtruck with the dignity 


«© a „ „ „„ => „ „„ „ „„ a „ a «a a « „ „ 


and richneſs of the great picture of faith; and with- 
out doubt that ſublime paſſage ſo well known, „The 


'© majeſty of the ſcriptures aſtoniſhes ine, & e. may de 


regarded as an homage eſcaped from the internal con- 


Vvietion he had of the excellence and beauty of rel. 


gion. Nothing ever eſeaped him, of the fame kind, 
on the ſcore of philefophy.? .. 


I0is not in a fingle paſſage only that Rouſfeau has 


rendered this homage to religion; I have quoted an 
infinity of the fame kind. Theſe eternal truths: were 
at the bottom of his ſoul * we feel them in a ſtrong and 
ſenſible manner whenever he expreffes them. But why, 


on the other fide, has he ſo formally denied and at- 


tacked them? why does he fo often fupport the pro 
and con? He was led aftray by exceſſive pride; he 
miſconceived true glory; he would be unhke every 
other perſon : too proud and too great to eomply with 
the flexibility and tricks of intrigue; too covetous 


of ſucceſs to give bimſelf freely to the good cauſe, and 


as we may ſay, upon the line of ſeparation, to attack 


. A 


. 
— 
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to reject the 8 which might acquire blaine: 3 

too lenfible, blindly to adopt the philoſophic ſyſtem, 
he took the middle road; he appeared to float betwixt 
error and truth, a ſtaation. which naturally flatters our 
weakneſs. Strokes of admirable morality; made every 


honeſt man his friend; whatever were his errors, who 
could deſpiſe or hate bim, who had ſo often ſpoke of 


virtue in ſueh perſuaſive, bewitching, and ſublime 


terms? Licentious pictures, dangerous principles, but 
veiled with art, expoſed with feducing* addreſs, ought 
generally to pleaſe, and cannot ig, even in the 
minds of the moſt ſevere, that diſguſt, that lively in- 

dignation, which the fables of Voltaire and Diderot; 
& c. excite. The clergy and the devout have all par- 
doned him, from the bottom of their ſouls, for What 
he wrote againſt religion, in favour of the repeated 
homages which he has rendered the Goſpel. The 
women, as I have elſewhere remarked: *,. have: alſo 
pardoned him for having ſpoken of them with con- 
tenipt, as he alw#ys mentioned them wl the vnice of 


| be In a word, he has known how to reconeile 
wh 


ole world, {till preſerving the liberty of ſaying 
every thing ; and precifely becauſe he had no. fixed 
opinion or invariable principle; for he contradicts him» 
felf in ſuch a manner, that from the atheiſt to the ſaint, 
every one may find ideas and principles analogous. to 
his belief and ſentiments. —But,. it will be ſaid, per- 
haps, he has not ſpared the philoſophers; with: what 
contempt has he not treated them in his works ! ! True 
but he has alſo written againſt revelation, * 
eternal puniſu ment: and that was entering into the gene- 
ral ſyſtem of philoſophers : beſides, he has flattered the 
ſet, in a ſtill more pointed manner, in his Nouvelle 
Heloiſe, by deſcribing an atheiſt as the moſt accom- 
pliſhed model of wiſdom and virtue. This character is 
ſo far from nature, ſo chimerical, that it was ſufficient 
to ſpoil the beſt-conceived work. And, indeed, the 
moſt enthuſiaſtic partiſans of Rouſſeau equally 3 
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the idea (from which ſuch pernicious conſequences re- 
fult) as well as the cold, inſipid and unnatural per- 
ſonage. Rouſſeau moſt certainly did not believe, that 
an atheiſt could be the moſt pure, wiſe, honeſt, and 
happieſt of men; but he was not ignorant how much 
the philoſophers would be obliged to him for the ſuppo- 
ſition; and that this condeſcenſion would infallibly en- 
gage them all to render juſtice to the particular beau- 
ties which impartiality will ever find in this dangerous 
romance . Rouſſeau poſſeſſed as mach addreſs as 
genius; his mind was as delicate as it was elevated; 
he knew the world and mankind a thouſand times 


better than the other philoſophers, who looked upon 


him as a favage and a mifanthrope. He had the air 
of deſpiſing art and management: he always repeat- 
ed, chat he wrote not to gain partiſans; that he knew 
his works would diſpleaſe, &c.: but he had pro- 


foundly calculated the means of obtaining univerſal 


applauſe and a brilliant reputation; he rejected thoſe 
which could debaſe, but he emplòyed every other. 
All the world cried out on his exceſſive inconſiſtence, 
which, in effect, would be inconceivable, if it had 
been involuntary. But can we believe, that a man 
born with ſo much reaſon, wit, intellects, and genius, 
could continually ſupport the pour and the contre, with - 
out having perceived it? In Rouſſeau's fyſtem of 
Aeilful management, with the rage of diftinguiſhing 
himſelf, of ſhining, and pleaſing all the world, could 
he be confiſtent? He was ſenſible, that. intending 
to exerciſe his eloquence on every fubject, he ſhould 
neceſſarily be the moſt inconfiſtent of men ; but for 
this he decided, certain of appearing, at leaſt, the 
moſt brilliant and original f. When Rouſſeau pre- 
5 V „„ 
fndeed Voltaire was the only unjuſt perſon towards 
Rouſſeau; but this injuſtice proceeded not from the dif- 
f-rence of opinion ; we know what was the motive of it. 
With Rouſſeau's addrefs, and with the ſcepticiſm he pro- 
fe fed, he could not expoſe himſelf to hatred, without cx- 
eiting envy, by his genius, talent*, and ſucceſs. _ 

I O/inal. Although he appropriated, without ry: 
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tends, that children ought not to be brought up in 
any religion, but, ſimply, to put them in a condi- 
tion to chuſe that, to which the beſt uſe of reaſon 
© ought to conduct them; and, in the ſame volume, 
he ſays, that it is an inexcuſable preſumption to pro- 
« fels any other religion than that of the country | 
© where-we are born! when he knows exactly the 
idea of right and wrong, he adds, Throw your eyes 
over all the nations of the world , . you will every 
© where find the ſame ideas of juſtice and honeſty; everx 
« where the ſame notions of right and wrong.“ And 
again, in the ſame volume, he ſays, All the morality 
« of our actions depends on the judgment we ourſelves 
© conceive of them when he ſays, As long as 
any good faith remains amongſt men, we muſt not 
trouble peaceable ſouls ; rior alarm the belief of the 
« ſimple, - by - difficulties which they cannot reſolve, 
* and which;diſquiet without! inſtructing them.. 
Theſe dogmas the law, immortality, rewards, and 
future puniſhments}. are thoſe in which it is impor- 
tant to inſtruct youth; and to perſuade every citi- 
© Zen; whoever attacks them, merits puniſhment, 
« without doubt; he is the perturbator of order, and 
* the enemy of ſociety When he attacks revela- 
tion, denies original fin, natural law, &c.; when, in 
ſhort, he thus explains himſelf, © How can a man be a 
ſceptie by. principle? in good faith T eannot compre- 
hend it. Theſe philoſophers ex iſt not, or are the 
moſt unhappy of men, &c.:; and when he aſſures, 
in the ſame work, that hir ſcepticiſin it not at all pain- 
« ful ——when Rouſſeau takes the liberty of making 
fuch ſtriking and palpable contradictions, and we meet 


ple, the ileas of others, particularly the wiſe Locke, 
whom he had he injuſticq to criticiſe with contempt ; 
Seneca, Montaigne, - Richardfon, and many others, 
whom he never quotes. VV 
be... 4, = on ey 

+ Emile, tome iii. page 94 and 99. 
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with them at almoſt every page in his works, enn it be 


| believed that be had nor himſelf remarked fuch unac- 


countable inconfiſtencies It is certain we cannot be 
perfect uniform, but when we follow with fidelity the 
facred and invariable prineiples which our illuſtrious 
wmoraliſts have extracted from the Goſpel. But the 


exeeſſive inconfequence of Rouſſeau, a man poſſeſſed 


of fuck art, penetration, and intelligence, could be 
only a fault eommitted with reflection; a voluntary re- 
fignation ef reafon. He never ffeks to excufe his 
eontradictions: we perceive, clearly, his mind is made 
up in this reſpect: he has rephed to many eritieiſms on 
his works; but always paſfed over in filence the re- 
proaches ef his inconſiſtencies, neither correcting or 
diſguiſing them, in any of the editions publiſhed ſince 


ein 1 


_ thele eritieiſms were made.. 


An author who ſacrifices every ching to the deßre of 


| aſtoniſhing, pleaking, and ſeducing; | whatever be hie 
edge Ama: compoſe x 'ufeful work 2 thus we 
find thoſe-of Rouſſeau have-produced the greateſt diſ- 
orders. There certainly docs not exit a more dange- 
rous romance than the Nouvelle Hiki;ſe.—The herome 
is repreſented to us as a perſon, who to ſtrict principles 
joins a ſuperior reaſon, a noble and elevated ſoul, and 
- the moſt virtuous ſentiments z yet this heroine is defi- 
eient in the duty ſhe. owes her father, her family, and 
the publio opinion, abandoning herſelf to a moſt vio- 
lent paſſion for an adventurer : at laſt the diſhoyours 
herſelf, and compleats her debafement, by renouneing 
one lover to marry another. The hero is a vile ſedu- 
cer, who, taking advantage of the confidence of a 
reſpectable family, violates the moſt ſaered rights of 
hoſpitality, betrays all the duties of gratitude, and de- 
baueches an innocent young ereature, whom he never 
could hope to marry, as the inequality of their birth 
and fortune placed · inſurmountable obſtacles between 


| them; and this ſame perſon 1s repreſented to, us under 


the character of a young man ſull of rectitude, delica- 
ey, and virtue. To ſum up all, this wiſe, this perfect 
man, who is deſcribed to us as an accompliſhed mortal, 


— 
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is an atbeift=—-Such are the errors. and vices which the 
author endeavours to decorate with all the charms of 
virtue! ſuch are the characters which he wiſhes to. 
render intereſting: and ſublime* ! How, many you 


men, in the condition of St. Preux, may not this 


have perverted! How many, by a ſingle lecture of 
this. work, may have loſt that horror and contempt, 


which the infamy and extravagant depravation of a 


tutor, or a maſter, who endeavours to debauch a ſeho- 
lar of a rank ſuperior to his own, naturally inſpire! 
What deſtruction. muſt not agreeable and brilliant works: 
produce, which thus overthrow. all received opinions, 
all —__ ideas, which good ſenſe alone and reaſon: 


inſpi 
8 the beſt of Rouſſeau- 8 works; i allo. the moſt 
eftcemed i in. the eyes of reafon. The author appropri- 


- ates. many ideas which do not belong to him; he re- 


peats the. beſt paſſages of Locke, yet pronounces his 
name but to criticiſe it, in a manner as deſpicable as; 
it is unjuſt; but in tranſlating Locke he embelliſbes 
him. Who, better than. Rouſfeau, could give charms. 

to reaſon! Beſides, we find in Emile an infinity of 
ideas and obſervations truly new. This book contains 
dangerous principles; condemnable errors, unaccounta- 
ble incoherencies, and impracticable counſels; but it 
comprehends. alſo. ſuch profound; juſt, and reaſonable 


reflections, ſuch delicate remarks, ſuch: enlightened 


ideas, that it will ever be neceſſary to thoſe ho intend 


' to educate children. This work, in. ſpite of its imper-. 


fections and reprehenſible paſſages, aſſures its author a 
juſt claim of public gratitude ;, we owe to him (and to 
him alone) the general opinion: which prevails at pre- 
ſent, that the moſt important, the ſweeteſt, and moſt 


* Th. a project of rendering vice inert 1 and feblime 
is yet more marked, more revoltiug,.in the Confeffions of 
ha J. Rouſſeau. The author there accuſes himſelf. of | 

ving calumniated, ſtolen, of being ungrateful, of 

8 his religion for intereſt, &. — The heroine is the 
vileſt and moſt abject of women, yet are the epithets of 
angelic creature, pure Joul, cele ae foul, &c. laviſhed. 
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ſacred obligation which: we can fulfil, is the education 
and care of our children. The feeling manner in 
which he ſpeaks of them proves that he had ſtudied 
and loved them; it is a ſentiment he knew alſo how to 
_ Inſpire by anecdotes and deſcriptions, as true as they are 
ingenious and interefting.—In' ſhort, we are indebted 
to him for a multitude of precepts relative to educa- 
tion; and by delicious pictures of a country life, he 
has contributed! to reconcile 10 approximate the gay 
world to nature.. 
. Emile has not been, Woeves; ſo uſeful as Wigbt be 
expetied; relative to education, becauſe many people 
have gone aſtray, like its author, by adopting all his 
principles; and others, not comprehending him, Have 
gone the reverſe of what he adviſed. For example, I 
have ſeen children entirely left to themſelves, learning 
nothing, not knowing how to read at twelve years of 
age, having no idea of any thing, and befiges diſcover- 
ing a ruſtie rudeneſs, an indocility, an impertinence 
which really aſtoniſhed me; and what did not ſurpriſe 
me leſs, was to hear they were brought up according 
zo the principles of Rouſſeau. It is true, Rouſſeau has 
ſaid, it was ridiculous to teach ehildren Latin and geo- 
graphy; and I believe, in general, he was right: he 
adds alſo, that we muſt not give them maſters; he 
proſeribes every kind of leſſon and regular occupation. 
L am very far from adopting this idea; but if Rouſ- 
feau allows his pupil ſo much independence, he does 
not by that pretend that the tutor ſhould be idle, and 
| heave the fhild to himſelf; on the contrary, he deſires 
| he ſhould never ceaſe inſtructing by example and con- 
dr ee and, above all, that he may never be out 


* There i is in. the * a e d. 8 which 1 re- 
fers the country, or that which reprefen s it, to the fineſt 
1 in foaun —We wear no diamonds, do not love les 

2 pai is, give no feaſts ; we prefer ſimplicity to magni- 

ficence ; we are leſs diftant from nature, and every one feels 
the vant of it, or wiſhes to ſhew the defire of approaching 
it. We owe to Rouſſeau, and, above all, to M. * Buffon, 
this revolution, Mh aunot but be very favourable to 

manners. 7 
22 F 


5 


of his fight) This is what in general has not been 


comprehended, becauſe it was more commodious to 
ſimplify and reduce the ſyſtem to this: not to pay 
maſters, to teach the catechiſm, to contradict the 
children, or to employ them; theſe are the principles 
of J. J. Rouſſeau, and the beſt education which can 
be given. From this abſtract of Emile, ſuch educa- 
tions have reſulted, as ought not to encourage us to 
follow this method, and which we ſhould be very wrong 
to attribute entirely to the principles of Rouſſeau. -- . 
apy 11 S 0 "7 ; N THE, 
| Vol. II. page 72. 4 
(9.) Iſaac Newton was born in 1642, of a noble 
family, in Lincolnſhire. We are aſſured, that at 
twenty-four years old, he had made his great diſcove- 
ries in geometry. He died at the age of eighty- five 
ears. 1 | | gs EAN 
* Leibnitz, cotemporary with Newton, was born at 
Leipfick in 1646. He cultivated with equal ſucceſs 
literature and the ſciences. | The great altercations he 
had with Newton troubled his repoſe, and advanced, 
it is ſaid, the term of his exiſtence. Of what uſe is 
philoſophy, if it cannot preſerve us from this ridicu- 
lous and vain ſuſceptibility Leibnitz died in 1716. 
He wrote a great deal upon tolerance. We find in his 
works ſome very reprehenſible principles; however, 
he never mentions the ſacred books, but with reſpe& 5 
they are filled, ſaid he, with a morality neceſſary to man. 
He ſaid alſo, we ought to judge of the works of God 
as wiſely as Socrates did thoſe of Heraclitus, by ſay- 
ing, that which I comprehend, pleaſes me ; I believe the 
ref would not plea me 'leſs, if I underflood it. 
The ſeventeenth century produced alſo a naturaliſt 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, Tournefort, born in 1656. 
We are indebted to him for the beſt ſyſtem of botany 
which has yet been imagined; the learned in that ſci- 
ence are at preſent divided betwixt it and that of 
Linnæus; but it is preſumed they will return entirely 
to that of Tournefort; his method is ſimpler and 


clearer, 
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0 1 Ae dared to ſay, that the chiefs oft the 


clopedical ſect, the editors of the Encyclopedie, 


M. M. &'Alembert and Diderot, were bad writers. 
The proofs I fhall be furniſſied with by themſelves ; 
thoſe alone appear to me without reply. I will not eri 
ticiſe, T wilt quote; the reader will judge. 

The following paſſage is from M. Diderot, lows 
from his Penſees ſur I Interpretation de la Nature. 
La v ritable maniere de philoſopher ſeroit d' ap- 
| ner Pentendement 4 Fentendement, Pentendement 

« 8 Fexperience aux ſens, les ſens à la; nature, la nature 


— Pinveſtigation des inſtrumens, les inſtrumens à la 


recherche & à la perfection des arts quꝰ on jetteroit au 
© peuple pour lui apprenè re a reſpecter BB phileſephie.“ 
be true manner of philaſophizing would be to 
c apply underſtanding to underſtanding, the under- 
© flanding and experience to the ſenſes, the ſenſes to 
nature, nature to the inveſtigation of inſtruments, 
_ © jvſtruments, to the diſcovery and perfection of the 
© arts, which ſhould be thrown! to the People, to make 
hem reſpect philoſophy,” 
I de not know if that can be called the true manner 


2 phibf ng; hut cert 1 the true. manner 


ang. juſtly” and cle 5 

8 paſſage from the . book runs thus i 
animal eſt un ſyſteme de molecules organiques, 
7 qui par Pimpulſion d'une ſenſation aher 
4 un toucher obtus & ſourd, que celui qui à . cre& 
* hk machine leur. a communiquee, ſe font combines 
juſqu'ꝰ a oe que chacune air reoeontrs in place Ia plus 
6 convenable 4 ſon repos, 

An animal is a ſyſtem of organiſed atoms, is > 7 
3 by the impulſion of a ſenſation like to a dull dark 
touch, which he who created the machine communi- 


each 


6 «ated 1 to thaw,” an „ themſelves till: 


— 
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Aa As andor l. is not a e eple- ) * remarks, is 
24 paſſage, chat this is called * Toning 


one 7 thing by another yet more obſcure, 
is what Boileau happily nominated du rue 
« donble'—the eſſence of jar : 
But let us fee how M. Diderot explains what is 
neither abſtract nor obſcure, and which is within the 
veach of all the world.—In I 2— of theatrical allu- 
ſion, he fayß o: 
Cette illufion; depend 4 W es ſont les 
cireonſtances qui la rendent plus ou moins difficile a 
produire. Me permettra- t. on de parler un moment 
+ ha langue des geometres? On ſait ce qu' ils appellent 
une equation. Leilluſion eft Feule d' un cõtèe. C'eſt 
© was quantite conſtante. qui eſt egale a une ſomme de 
_ © termes, les uns poſitifs, les autres ns gatifs, dont le 
« nombre & kh combinaifon t varicr fans fin, 
mais dont la valeur totale el toajours la meme; les 
_ © termes poſitifs reprꝭ ſentent les cireonſtances com- 
munes, & les negatifs, les eirconſtances extraordi- 
* naires ; il faut qu elles ſe rachettent les unes hor les 
c autres. | 
This illuſion depends on eren which eir⸗ 
© cumftances render it more or leſs difficult to be pro- 
duced. Will it be permitted me for à moment to 
* ſpeak the language of a geometrieian? We know 
6 - what they call an equation. The' rltufion. is only: on 
one fide. It is a conſtant quantity, which is equal 
to the ſum of the terms, the one politive, the other 
negative, of which the number and combination may 
vary without end, but whoſe total value is always. 
the ſame; the poſitive terms reprefent the common 
8 cireumſtances, the negative, the I ones,. 
the one muſt redeem the other. 
This ingenious method of applying to kterature the 
| — e and operons: Ong from geo- 
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metry, . whe have appeared very ridiculous to the 
good authors in the age of Louis XIV; their writings 
offer no trace of ſuch bad taſte as the modern philoſo- 


phers have introduced amongſt us, even into ſociety. 


I recollect, when very young, and little acquainted 
> this language, to have heard a man fay, who 
wiſhed to ſpeak i in-favour of a lady, that, elle a. toutes 
let donnees qui me plaifent - Hie had all the given quantities 
to: pleaſe. But I have fince had many other ſubjects 
of aſtoniſhment. . However, this abſurd introduction 
of ſcientific words into converſation and works of lite- 
rature, is but an old faſhion renewed it was proſcribed 
in the age of elegance and taſte, but it exiſted and was 
admired in thoſe which preceded. it. In 1406, a very 
celebrated author of that time ſpoke, on the ſubject 
of the ſchiſm of the: two popes, Benoit and Innocent; 
as follows: 1 hy 

{© Helas! le ſeiſme. preſent Sad pas bien 8 
d'un cercle ou Pon ne trouve ne fin ne iſſue? Pluſi- 
4 eurs ont et autres ſciſmes, mais ce ne furent que 
demis cercles, ce n'<tozent que lignes droites où on 
© trouvoit tantòt le bout & le mettoit- on en leur affin 
fo . $i les parties de la circonference touchoient au 
« point du milieu, le cercle ſeroit deſpẽ ci. Ainſr 


ſemble : t· i des deux ſeigneurs deſquels depend: cette 


Ibeſogne, &c. —Hiſtoire ee Ierara par Abbe 


4 Fleuri, tom 21. 
Alas! has not the 1 ſchiſm the form of a 


«< ei de, where neither end nor iſſue is to be found? 


Many other ſchiſms have happened, but they were 
no more than half circles, they were ſtrait lines only 
« where the end was ſoon found. If the parts of the 
eireumference touched the point in the middle, the 
« circle would be broken to pieces. Thus does it ap- 

«pear with the two lords on whom this bufineſs de- 
« pends, &c.*---Hiftoire Ecclefiaſtique, wa P Abbe de 
Fleuri, tom. 21. 

This diſcourſe was W ſublime, 4 we ap no 
right to laugh at ſuch an age. The circle of that 
orator is worth the equation of our philoſopher. It 

appears 
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appears to me, that in taſte and elegance the given quan- 
zities of theſe two writers are equal. 
If examples of the ſtyle of M Diderot be wiſhed - 
for, let us hear how naturally he ſpeaks of virtue. 
Malheur? à celui qui ne lui a pas aſſez ſacrifié pour 
la preferer a tout, ne vivre que pour elle, s eniurer: 
de ſa douce vapeur, & trouver la fin de ſes | jours dans 
© cette ivreſſẽ! Ee Fils naturel. | 
« Misfortune to him who has not ſacrificed cngank 
to her to prefer her to every thing, to live but fr 
her, 10 intoxicate | himſelf with her ſaveet odours, and 
= * to find the end of his dax4 in that intoxication Foe 
| Fils naturel. 
| It is he alſo, who in the dae work ſays: : | | 
* On a une ide juſte de la choſe; elle eſt lb | 
a la mémoire; cherche-t-on Pexpreſſion, on ne la 
trouve pas. On combine les mots de grave & d' aigu, 
de prompt & de lent, de doux & de fort, mais le re- 
ſeau toujours trop lache ne retient rien... . >. . Un 
muſicien ſaiſira le eri de la nature, lorſqu'il ſe produit 
« violent & inarticuls, il en fera la baſe de ſa melodie, 
© c'eſt fur les cordes de cette melodic qu'il fera gene * Me 
© foudre, &c. &c.* 
Me have a juſt idea of the thing; it is 15 
« to the memory: if we ſeek for the expreſſion, we 
cannot find it. We combine the words with flats 
and ſharps, with quick and flow, with ſoft and ſtrong; 
but the net, always too relaxed, retains nothing. 
The muſician ſeizes the cry of nature, when violent- 
Ay and articulately produced, he makes it the foun- 
dation of his melody; it is on the cords of this 2 
that he makes the thunder roar, &c. . 
Paſſages of this kind are really curious: an A 
of others are to be found, equally ridiculous, and by 
9 the ſame author, in two ned of M. Paliſſot . Me 
e moires pour ſervir d Þ Hiſtoire de notre Litterature—8& 
Petites lettres fur les grandi Philoſophes. * 
0 At preſent let us look at ſome ſpecimens of M. 
T | Y'Aleinbert's ſtyle ; I will copy a grand paſſage, a paſ- 
ſage of pretenſion. * us not judge light] by 15 
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: 3 0 Pas dire, Pour e mer les differences qui les carac- 
* 9 que reaux frappe & fabrique tres-heu- 


' © Iiſant Deſpréaux, on conclut & on ſent le travail; 


„ intetvalles, laiſſent croire que les beaux vers qui pre- 
© ecdent & qui ſuivent, n'ont pas cotite- davantage au 


. chant dans les chef- d' uvres des beaux arts, un ob- 


_ © eerivains; que la maniere de Deſprcaux, correcte, 
: ferme & nerveuſe, eſt aſſea bien reprefentse par la 
pelle ſtatue du gladiateur; celle de Racine, auſſi cor- 
? recte, mais plus moslleufe & plus arrondie, par la 
„ Venus Medicis; & celle de M. de Voltaire, aiſ-e, 


de 


1 great maſters in poetry, Deſpreaux, Racine, and Vol- 


- 


« une eſpece de moule parfait, qui *decele la main de 


| 4 rence, de l'autre la perfection continue en rappelle 
fans ceſſe Videe au lecteur; qu' enfin, dans M. de 


was not 


| * as ĩt — be had not — a W 2 * 
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His long, dia; -Gnifhed' 5 perlods, upon an im- 

ſt parallel. Ne ſeroit-il pas facile de comparer 
emble nos trois-plus Sanden maitres en poëſie, Deſ- 

1 preaux, Raeine, & M. de Voltaire? Ne pourroit- on 


Freuſement ſes vers; que Racine. jette les fiens dans 
L Fartiſte. ſans en pan er aa rec & que M. de 


3 naturelle} Ne pourroit- On we ny qu' en 
que dans Racine, on le conelut ſans le ſentir, parce 
que i d'un cdte la facilite continue en Ecarte Paypa- 


Voltaire Ie travail ne peut ni ſe ſentir ni fe conclure, 
6 paree que les vers moins ſoigné s qui lui echappent par 


poste? Enfin ne peyrroit-on pas ajouter, en eher- 


jet ſenſible de comparaifon entre ſes. trois grands 
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© fvelte & Tongs . pa N du Belve- 
Oh, Would it de difficile to compare ber our three 
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n . we not . to Ray the difference 
which 


* ; The at dc 4 in a note, that M. as Voltaire 
Iived when this difcourfe was pronounzed.—May we not 
etzſer ue £< 79 that it is very ſingular J. Baptiſte Rouſſeau 

ced in the rank of our great maſters in poctry ? 


Was 


« which characteriſes each, that Deſpreaux very hap- 
« pily ſtruck and fabricated his verſes; tliat Racine 
£ caſt his in a kind of perfect mould, which difcovers 
the hand of the artift, without preſerving the im- 


« preſſion ; and that M. de Voltaire, permitting, as it 
were, ſome verſes, flowing from their ſource, „4 
« eſcape, without art and ſtudy, they ſeem to ſpelk 


« their natural tongue - May we not obſerve, 


when reading eſpreaux, that we ſuppoſe and 


4 feel the labour; that in Racine we ſuppoſe with - 


« out feeling it, becauſe, if on the one fide, the 
( © continual facility removes its appearance, on the 


other, the continual perfection inceſſantly recalls its 


idea to the reader? in ſhort, that in M. de Voltaire 
it is neither ſuppoſed nor perceived: becauſe the leſs 
correct lines, which eſcape. by intervals, induce us to 


5 believe, that the elegant verſes which precede, or 
+ follow, were produced with the ſame eaſe by the 


5 poet? In ſhort, can we not find a ſenſible object of | 
6 : 


iſon betwixt theſe three great writers, amongſt 


| 4 the maſter- pieces of the fine arts? May we not ſay, 
that Deſpreaux's manner, correct, firm, and nervous, 


is well repreſented by the fine ſtatue of the gladia- 
* tor*; that Racine's as correct, but ſofter and more 
s harmonious, by the Venus de Medicis; and that 


Voltaire's, eaſy, light, and always noble, by the 


* Apollo Belvidere f?? 
was not a dramatic writer.— It is ſaid we may campoſe a 


very brilliant tragedy, without being a great poet; but 
«A be born @ poet to compoſe a good ode: 
M. de Voltaire never produced a good one, and thofe of 


that it is neceſſa 
Rouſſeau are ſublime. In fact, as a- poet the name of 
Rouſſeauzis one of the firſt which preſents irſelf to the 
memory. But Voltaire was yet alive. _ 7 

Ils it the dying or fiehting glatliator?, Theſe two ſta- 
tues are equally Ane. The author ought not to have left 


us in this incertitude ; but he had never been at Rome, 
1 | pers, had never heard fpeak but of one. 


Of all the antique ſtatues, that of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere is the only one from Which a good copy was never 
taken; and the author had never ſeen the original. Thus, 


ſuppoſing he had taſte, it is evident he places M. de Vol- 
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Was there ever ſuch a ſingular diffuſive jargon writ. | 


ten; ſo fatiguing, heavy, ſuch abſurd expreſſions, and 


diſcordant language? Deſpreaux, who frappe & fa 


brique, ſtrikes and manufactures, repreſents to the ear 


what the poet intended to deſeribe when laughing at 
5 yy the chaplain—a nd that hind of perfect mould of Racine, 


and the ſtrange definition, gur Pon conclut & on ſent, 
ſe and feel the labour of the gne—and gue Poa 
conclut ſans le ſentir, that we infer, without feeling, the 
labour of the other and that uon ne peut ni conclure 
ni ſemir, we can neither infer nor perceive it in the 
third All this is ſo ridiculous, that it is really incon- 
ceivable how. any perſon of underſtanding,” or even 
common fenſe, could write ſuch traſh, — - 
The fame author ſays, that ſentiment was a kind of 
ſenſe which Deſpreaux wanted. He adds, 
Car ſi le poete doit avoir le tat fur le godt ſevere 
pour connoitre ee qu'il doit ſaiſir ou rejeter, ſi l' ima. 
1 ee qui eſt pour lui comme /e ſens de la vue, doit 
lui repreſenter vivement les objets & les revEtir de ce 
©-coloris: brillant dont il anime ſes tableaux; Ia ſenſe 
+ Gilits, eſpoce d odbat d' une fineſſe exquiſt, va chercher 
© profondement dans la ſubſtance de tout ce qui s' offre 
* a elle, ces emotions fugifives, mais d licieuſes, dont 
la douce impreſſion ne ſe fait ſentir quꝰ aux ſeules ames 
%% b ĩ hy 
For if the poet ſhould have a juſt delicacy of taſte 
(to know what he ought to embrace or reject; if ima- 
ginat ion, to him ie ſenſe of ſeeing, ſhould warmly 
repreſent thoſe objects, and cloath them with the 
„ brilhant colours which animate his pictures; ſenſibi- 
'taire below Racine. However, it is agreeable to knoy 
that Racine's manner of writing is Arrondie, and M. de 
Voltaire's, Svelle I. ee 
t Thoſe who arc acquainted with French will eaſily underſtand 
the poignancy of this criticiim; and thoſe who are not, would have 
but a faint idea of it from a tranſlation. —TxansLATOR. 
* One would imagine the author was defining the /en/- 
bility of a dog, who attaches himſelf to perſons, and diſ- 
covers thera uy the ſmell ; by which we got wy. in 
| 1 285 ‚ NES beaking 
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4 lity, a bind of ſmelling, of exquiſite delicacy ®; , pene- 
6 ys m—_— every ſubſtance which preſents 
« itſelf; its tranſient but delicious emotions are felt by | 
« thoſe ſouls alone which are worthy of proving: its 
© ſweet impreſſion .? a: 
Inagination, which is like the ſenſe of feeing—ſenks 8 
bility, a kind of ſmelling, which penetrates deeply into 
every ſubſtance' of fugitive emotions —do not appear to 
be very happy compariſons. This, though” leſs abſtract, 
is not in better taſte. 
Deſprèaux, qui ne vouloit pas quis fit ade | 
pour les anciens, ne vit dans Pami de Perrault que 
5 :Jeur ennemi declar> : il le traita comme le voyageur 
« traite la eigale qu'il rencontre parmi des ſauterelles, 
& qu'il ecraſe avec elles impitoyablement, par la ſeule 
« raiſon qu'elle a le malheur de ſe trouver dans une 


e * compagnie qui Ju d -plait *.* - 

N Deſpreaux, who did not like people ſhould be FA) 
t « warm reſpecting the ancients, ſaw, in the friend of 
e Perrault, nothing but their declared enemy: he 
7 treated him as the traveller treats the balm- cricket, 
r © or cicada, which he meets amongſt the graſshoppers; 


he crufhes it, with them, without pity, for the ſole 

« reaſon that it had the misfortune to be found in com- 

4 pany with thoſe who diſpleaſed him. 

I have travelled à great deal, and have read many 
accounts of travels, yet I never heard ſpeak of the tra- 

veller's mortal antipathy againſt graſshoppers. I can 


ly eaſily believe, that in walking we may cruſh graſshop- 
ne pers and balm-crickets, as we do ants, ſpiders, and 
1. other inſects, but without purſuing them in ſuch a mer- 


5 cileſs manner. Beſides, this friend of Perrault, M. de 
Fontenelle, was by no means cruſhed by Deſpreaux.— 
de The ſatires of the former did no harm either to the for- 

tune or reputation of the latter. In ſhort, Deſpreaux 


did not hate Fontenelle, for the ſale reaſon that he had 


ſpeaking of this animal, Sa enflbilits, eſptce A odorat 
Pune fineſſe vey © 3/e.—His beachte, 2 kind of * 
of exquiſite delicacy. 


+ Eloge de Deſpreaux. . * Ibid. 1 
HOLY - F 15 


o TB 8. 
ae 1 found in company ch wh 
21 him; but he hated him, becauſe he - =— 


_ admire the ancients ; ; as the author explains i it himſelf, 
' who ſays, in the ſame. eulogium, That Fontenelle 


5 < was perſuaded that literature ought, as well as philo- 


. ſophy, to. Pale off the yole of authority, and not to 
e but 1 the admiration even 
© of twenty ages. This was declaring . againſt the 
© blind adoration of Pindar and Homer SLIM freedom 
and liberty which Joſt him the heart of Deſpreaux.” 
"Thos, this compariſon is, in all its members, as falſe 
26 it is inſipid and puerile. Here is another, ſtill more 
ridiculous, on the Cubject of Crebillon's piece, called 
Pyrrhus, which was well received by the public. 
Mais l'accueil fut paſſager, & 93 a diſparu 
5 2 deffus la ſcene, comme un collateral. Eloigne, i in. 
trus dans une ſucceſſion qui ne lui appartient pas, ell 
_ ©. oblige de renoncer au partage qui'il pretendoit faire 
4. ayec les heritiers legitimes “.. 
But the reception was tranſient, and the work dil. 

appeared from above the ſcenes, as a diftant relation, 
"0 intruded into a ſucceſſion which does not belong to 
LF him, is obliged to renounce the divifion he a 
to make with the legitimate heirs .“ 

What taſte ! what Ryle ! what r at once ACN? 
falſe, and ſingular But here is ag rage more ſur- 
Wes, than all this. 

ne of our moſt n brothers 9 „ has re- 
© marked, with great reaſon, Whatever may be faid by 
- vulgar critics, that the two illuſtrious founders of tra- 
© gedy amongft us appear to he more attached to paint 


4 men CON nations; that Racine never deſcribed any | 


© but the Jeu; Corneille, but the Romans and =_ 

c niards ; and that Monſieur de Voltaire alone 

4 3 a icture of all mankind, Greeks, _ 
2 French, 
4 | bians 1. ä 


Do we really. believe; that tragic authors attach 


| themſelves to the ane, reads of nations? Bp we be- 


XIA hie ve, 
* Eloge Fl Crebillon. + Ibid. 7 


18, Americans, Chineſe, and Ara 


— 


R 


lieve, that che Orphan of China gives a deſcription of 
the Chineſe nation? that Zara paints the manners of 


preſents manners, uſages, and ſentiments, of which the 


lieve, that the Americans, whole hiſtory repreſents 
them ſo mild, ſo eaſy to be frightened, and to be con- 
quered, are faithfully retraced in the noble characters 
of Zamora and Alzara, fo full of grandeur and energy ? 

But, admitting that M. de Voltaire Bad, in fact, painted 


drew the cbaraden but . of one nation, the eus; It is 
true, he has painted the Jews, and with admirable 
u truth, becauſe he had made the fcriptures his particu- 
8 lar ſtudy; but did he never write any other tragedies 


re the Turks? Bajazet certainly gives a better idea of 
their manners and character, than Zara. M. de Vol. 

i taire deſcribed the Greeks and Romans 5 and was not 
Racine the author of Phedre, Iphigenie. Andramaque, 

{ Britannicus, Mitridate, Berenice, &c.? Though the 
eulogiums of all the brothers of the author ſhould unite 


we ſhould be obliged to join the vulgar; critics, and to 
anſwer with 1 

If we mean, by deſcribing nations, the introduction 
of per ſonages upon the theatre, to whom we give dif- 
ferent names, we may ſay alſo, that Corneille has drawn 
the people of Egypt {in the death of Pompey), the 
Parthians (in Rodogune), the Spaniards, and many 
other nations. But, if we ſpeak reaſonably, we ſhould 
Jay, he has only painted the Romans in the time of 
their grandeur and glory ; and that he'alone knew how 
PR Hen: oo: e 
In the eulogium of Deſtouches, M. d' Alembert 
ſays, that the piece which ſucceeded at Paris was hut 
little eſteemed: in the country, * becauſe the author 


72 the 


the Turks, and the cuſtoms of the Seraglio? This 
piece, on łhe contrary, from one end to the other, 


hiſtory of that people offers no example. Do we be- 


all theſe People, how dare we aſſert, that Racine never 


to ſupport, that Racine newer deſcribed any but the Fewury 


5 
:. es nd We 
— — ——— T— 


| but by poſitive facts ſuch as thoſe 


I 
| 
| 


Painted the manners of Paris, rather than thoſe of 
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- as ation; thoſe of 'the moment, rather than thoſe of 


. 


„ T 6 


© the year and the j jargon of to-day, rather than that 
© of to-morrow.” What a ridiculous critique !— 
Without revelition; we can paint only what exiſts; 


and ſhould our manners change to-morrow, he muſt be 
a prophet who can paint the revolution. Theſe little ex- 


travagances of the mind, this total want of common 
fenſe, we meet with continually i in theſe culogiums : the 
author, equally: deſtitute of imagination, taſte, and ſenti. 
ment, is ever a ſervile and weak imitator, ſometimes of 
Fontenelle, ſometimes of Voltaire; like the laſt, he is 
laviſh in his quotations of witticiſms and little anec- 


dotes, which are ever . and puerile, when too 


much made uſe of, and inſufferable in works of a noble 
or, ſerious kind; particularly when we are not 
very delicate in the choice of theſe little ornaments, 
and when we overload, without diſtinction, an acade- 


mical diſcourſe with all the common: place expreſſion £ 


with which we can charge our memory. 
Let us hear the anthor again, when he wiſhes to 


; * ſenſebility. 


Vn ſentiment W & plein de vie, privẽ u 


objet cheri qu'il ne retrouvoit plus, & ne pouvant 
1 ſupporter pidse accablante d'&tre an:anti pour 
« jamais a inſpier, eclairé, intErefſe la raiſon pour ; 


lui faire embraſſer avec tranſport cette attente pre- 


- © cieuſe d'une exiſtence immortelle, dont le premier 23 


deſir n'a pas du naitre dens une tete froide & philoſe if 


6 7 — mais dans un cœur qui avoit aime . 


("3A K and lively paſſion, deprived of a dear ; 
object which it could not find again, and not being 
6 * to ſupport the ee idea of being annihi- 


* Qu *eſt-ce qu un ſentiment Shin de vie p. 1 du 
objet & qui ne peut 1 21 une idle, &e.— Chat! incon- 


ceivable Jargon ! 


+ Eloge de M. de Sacy —La en n'a pas du naftre | 
es falt une faute de e dans la r : mais dar y 


: 4 = 
— 3 
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un cœur gui avoit aim. . 


* 


© lated for ever +, has inſpired, enlightened, and inte- 
©. reſted reaſon to induce it to embrace, with tranſport, 
the precious confidence of an immortal exiſtence, the 
« firſt deſire of which was not produced in a cold phi- 
© loſophic head, but in a heart which had loved 1. 


rot and d' Alembert are bad writers. I could have 
multiplied quotations, had they been neceſſary. We 
may find, in the works of a great writer, weak paſſages, 
negligences of ſtyle, and even ſome imperfect expreſ- 


50 | jargon abſolutely unintelligible. —J. J. Rouſſeau, the 


le leaſt correct and the moſt unequal of all our great wri- 
ot ters, never offers any thing like this: he is not always 
ts, brilliant or ſublime ; he is often negligent, diffuſive, - 
le. and languid ; he is ſometimes a little pompous, but it. 
ns is very rarely, and with ſuch circumſpection, as pre- 


ſerves him, if not from criticiſm, at leaſt from ridicule: 


to and thus it is that, even in his abſent moments, a ſu- 
perior writer never entirely forſakes good taſte and 

"in WY reaſon. 

ant I ſhould never have entered into this detail, if it had 
not been important and uſeful to prove, to young peo- 


r 

_ ple who may read this work, that theſe pretended phi- 
re- loſophers, who have affected ſo much irreligion, and 
aier who have been the creators and editors of a dictionary 
ve: which ſo often injures religion, had by no means that 
ſuperiority of mind and talents which their partiſans 
Jear have attributed to them. | | 7 
fit : 1 What is a lively ſentiment deprived of. an object, 
and which cannot ſupport an idea? &c. - What inconceiva- 

| ble jargon! HE | 
hc I Eloge de M. de Sacy.—The negation, »'a pas dũ nai- 


loved. 
* As when Rouſſeau repeats, in Emile, Comme gue tort 


of little conſequence, \ 


Vol. II. : N "i have 


I think I have ſufficiently proved, that M. M. Dide- 


ſions * ; but we ſhall never find long ridiculous periods, 
phraſes void of ſenſe, and whole pages of bombaſt and 


tre, &c. is a faulty exprefſion—but in a heart which ha 


aille peu lui importe, &c.— However things are, is to him 
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. I have advanced, that the Encyclopedie contained a 


multitude of articles againſt religion and morals ; and I 
have indicated one, the word Population. —It may be ſaid, 
perhaps, that though the editors, without doubt, ought 
to be reſponſible for the work which they publiſh, yet 
this is: ſo conſiderable, that it is poſſible the articles of 
this kind might have eſcaped their inſpection.— To that 
I ſhall anſwer, firſt, that by the particular works which 
they have given, it is proved that theſe articles. accord- 
ed with their principles: ſecondly, that theſe articles 
are too often multiplied to have been inſerted without 


their knowledge: and, thirdly, that their real deſign, 


in this work, was to attack and deſtroy religion; that 


it was their principal project, and that we cannot doubt 


of it, becauſe one of them declares it very expreſsly in 
one of the articles of the work—the word: Encyclopedic. 
Wet us hear M. Diderot himſelf, who-developes all 
his philoſophical artifices on this ſubject: he ſpeaks of 
the order and manner which have been. followed in com- 


poſing this dictionary. I diſtinguiſh,” ſays he, two 


'  - © kinds of references, the one of things, the other of 


£ words. The references of things explain the object, 
indicate its remote connections with others we might 
believe unconnected; &c. . . But when we want 
them, they produce a contrary effect; they oppoſe 
notions, and contraft principles; they attack, ſhake, 
.and ſecretly overthrow ſome ridiculous opinions which 
we ſhould: not dare inſult openly. If-the author be 
impartial, they will have the double function to 
confirm and refute, to confound and conciliate. 
There would ariſe great and infinite advantage 


VV 


receive from it an internal force and ſeeret utility, 
the hidden effects of which would neceſſarily be felt 
in time. Whenever, for example, a national preju- 
dice ſnould merit reſpect, it muſt, at its proper ar- 
ticle, be reſpectfully expoſed, and with. all its train 


a KM A M XK «„ oo & + 


refer it to the articles, where ſolid principles ſerve as 
5 a baſe 


— 


from theſe: laſt references. The whole work would 


of probability and ſeduction; but to overthrow. an 4 
edifice of mud, to diſſipate a vain collection of duſt, | 


1 
1 
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© a baſe to oppolite truths. This manner of undeceiv- 


every other; it is neceſſary to make a-noiſe, to overthrow 


ſulted but never ſpoke of, and that would not anſwer the 
. Purpoſes of philo e the editors of the Encyclo- 
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ing men operates very readily upon good minds; in- 
« fallibly, and without any diſagreeable conſequences, 
© ſecretly and without noiſe, on all. —It is the art of 
c filently deducing the ſtrongeſt inferences; —If the re- 
£ ferences of confirmation and refutation- be ſeen from 
© afar, and prepared with addreſs, they will give to 
the Encyclopedie the character a good dictionary 
< ought to have; that is, to change the common mode of 
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© thinking. The work which produces this great ge- 
c neral effect, will have defects in the execution; this 
I allow; but the plan and foundation will be excel: 
lent.— The work which produces nothing like this 
© muſt be bad; whatever good may be ſaid of it in 
6 
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other reſpects, its praiſes will paſs away, and the work 
will fall into oblivion * .. . And laſtly, a kind of 
reſerved reference, which may be either of the word 
or the thing; they are what I ſhould be inclined to 
call ſatirical or epigrammatic ; ſuch as, for example, i i 
© js found in one of our articles, where, at the end of 
a long pompous eulogium, one reads, ſee Capuchon 
The burleſque. w Capuchon, and that which is 
found in the article, might make us believe that the 
pompous eulogium was but irony, that we muſt read 


— 
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* This is the great ſecret, not only of this ſe&, but of 
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and to bring about a revolution; it is thus men render 
themſelves famous-at little expence, that-is to ſay, with- 
out'talents.—T7he character of a good dictionary is to changs 
the common mode of thinking. And ſnould the mode of 
thinking be uſeful and reaſonable? That is not the queſ- 
tion; it is, to compile a book ſo daring, that it may never 
fall into oblivion, The dictionary which was only/learn- 
ed and judicious, would be. bad; it would always be con- 


— 


OE a ee. 


p:die poſſeſſed not the talents of Bayle, they had at leaſt 
the ſame view, the ſame ideas of the manner which ought 
to be employed for compiling 1 dictionary.— Bayle 
cauld have given us this ſame defmition,. but he poſſeſſed 
too much art and underſtanding to unmaſk himſelf with - 


ſuch aſtoniſhing impropriety. | 
„ rn N 2 © the. 
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< the article with precaution, and weigh exactly all 
< its terms. 


I would not entirely ſuppreſs theſe references, hs. 


* cauſe they are ſometimes uſeful ; they may be ſecret. 
< ly directed againſt certain follies, as the philoſophical 
© reference againſt certain prejudices. It is ſometimes 
© a delicate and light means of repelling an injury, 
© almoſt without aſſuming the defenſive, and to tear 
© the maſk from a great perſonage. Bee, in the En- 
* cyclopedie, the word Encyclopédie.“ 

Is it poſſible that authors can thus openly declare their 


intentions, and expoſe themſelves with ſo much impru- 


dence? that which renders this article as ridiculous as 
it is revolting, is, that the author boaſts of his addreſs, 
his management, and glories in employing delicate and 
light means only. Of what uſe are all theſe precautions, 
theſe artifices, ſo well conceived and ſo ſubtly imagined, 


when ſo long and poſitive an explication of them is 


wen? 


After the unequivocal proofs which I have produced, 


can I be accuſed of having eriticiſed ſuch works with too | 


much acrimony ? As mother and governeſs, ought 1 
not to expoſe, as much as poſlible, ſuch pernicious de- 
ſigns and principles? Ought I not to endeavour to pre- 
ſerve youth from a dangerous and ill- founded admira- 
tion, of men, whoſe intention was to deſtroy whatever 
is eſteemed moſt uſeful and ſacred ? Opinions and ſen- 
timents inſpired by conſcience, and founded on virtue, 
ought to be invariable ; conſiſtent with theſe princi- 
ples, there will be found, in my firſt works, and all 


| thoſe I have ſince written, the ſame ideas which I have 


here developed on pretended philoſophers, modern 


philoſophy, and religion“. My criticiſms are, I dare 


aver, as impartial as my intentions are pure,—Should 


it be ſuppoſed that the multitudes of libels made againſt 


me (as I am told) and the many ſatirical and incor- 
rect extracts from my works, might have inſpired me 
with ſome ſecret- reſentment ? ? In preſentin 8 Adele & 


*Amongſt others, in Adele & Nader. 
Theodor 4) 
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Theodore, J expected and had foreſeen them all, with-- 


out having the weakneſs to fear, or the vanity to deſire 


them; for fame was not my ambition. But before 


my Lettres ſur l Education appeared, I had no ene- 


mies +; nothing had ever been written againſt me: I: 
had, on the contrary, received univerſal teſtimonies of 
exceſſive indulgence. In this ſituation, however, I. 
determined to publiſh Les Lettres, in which I expreſ- 
ſed, with all the force I was capable, the ſentiments,. 
principles, and opinions which are found again in this 
work, —Here is then one indubitable proof that it is 
not reſentment which inſpires me at preſent ; beſides,. 
whence ſhould this reſentment come? What harm have 


they done, what harm can they do to me? Socrates. 
ſaid to his ſlave, I would beat thee if I were not angry. 


For my part, if I cannot fight, I may at leaft attack, 
for I have not loſt my temper. In a word, I cannot- 


hate, it is @ philoſophical faculty, in which I am abſo- 


lutely deficient. 
1 „ l tte. 3 un 
(Tr.) The author of P Eſprit des Philoſophes irrehgieux 
ſupports, with reaſon, that religious ſentiments gore to 
works of genius an intereſt and grandeur which aug- 


ment their beauty; this he proves by a parellel, which 


will ſurely be read with pleaſure. | 
What majeſty! what images! what a prodigy of 
© eloquence is Boſſuet's diſcourſe on univerſal hiſtory ! . 
© —On fut <tonne (dit M. de Voltaire) de cette force 
majeſtueuſe, dont il a decrit les mœurs, le gouverne- 


ment, Paccroifſement & la chiite des grands empires, 


& de ces traits rapides d'une verits energique, dont 
il peint & dont il juge les nations. . Ce diſcours 
n'a eu ni modeles, ni imitateurs: ſon ſtyle n'a trouve 
que des admirateurs. Men were aſtoniſhed ( ſays 
M. de Voltaire) at the majeſtic force with which he 
«deſcribes manners, governments, the riſe and fall of 
great empires, and at thoſe rapid paſſages of energe- 


T I had then only written Je Theatre & Education. ; 
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tie truth, with which he paints and judges nations. 
This diſcourſe never had either model or imitator ; 
« its ſtyle found admirers only 
IIt is in effect a very aſtoniſhing phenomenon, to 
c ſee a writer appear for the firſt time, after ſo many 
£ ages elapſed without any one having dared to aſpire 
© to partake the glory of Cicero and Demoſthenes, 
and who ſhould at once leap over this great interval, 
place himſelf on a level with theſe extraordinary ge- 
niuſes, and elevate himſelf above the greateſt orators 
© eyen of Greece or Rome. Was that the triumph of 
© human eloquence only? And Boſſuet, was he wholly 
© indebted to the fecundity of his brilliant imagina- 
« tion, for that vigour, pomp, and, above all, that 
* auguſt character of a dignity and wiſdom in which 
even the rays of the Divinity ſeem to ſhine? Let us 
declare this one truth, which can eſcape thoſe only 
« who will not ſee, which is that the ſublime thoughts 
. © of faith have an aſtoniſhing power to confer on great 
_ © talents the appearance of the marvellous, and to 
bear true genius to an extraordinary degree of ele- 
vation. It is, that Boſſuet contemplated, in the 
« great light of religion, that is to ſay, from the height 
« even of infinite intelligence, the grand theatre of the 
© world, and the ſeries of the great revolutions of em- 
* 'pires; and that, ſhewing us the deſign of an eternal 
and profound wiſdom, in the midſt of thoſe viciſſitudes 
which ſhake and change the face of the univerſe, he 
* makes us admire in the picture wherein all the king- 
* doms of the earth, and human events are united in 
one point of view, a harmony, in which every thing 
* moves, claſhes, is thrown down and raiſed up again, 


* Let us take notice, as we go along, that ie cette force 
dont il defcrit les mæurs, is not French. On decrit avec 


force; but we do not ſay, la force dont on dacrit le gou- 
vennement, Sc. The laſt phraſe in this paſſage, which is 
fo diſagreeable to the ear, is alſo deficient in exactneſs. 
We may ſay, very well, that a writer has point eu d'imita- 
teurs, but we cannot ſay that a diſcourſe ra eu ni imita- 
teurs ni modeles. e SEES 


* by 
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by divine ſprings, and wherein all the hiſtories of 
time are but preparatives to the hiſtory of eternity, 
and of the empire which cannot be deſtroyed, ga- 
Biſbed on the foundation of the Apoſtles and the Prophets. 
Monteſquieu, when we ftudy and follow him in the 
work of his profound combinations, preſents us at bot- 
tom the ſame ſoul, the ſame dignity of mind, as the 
celebrated biſhop of Meaux ; that is to ſay, in both 
we are ſtruck with that amazing capacity of reafon 
which embraces every thing, and that fuperionty 


of intelligence which knows how to aſſemble and re- 


duce to a ſimple conſequence, intereſting for every 
age, the infinite variety of revolutions diſperſed in the 
immenſity of time. Monteſquieu confined himſelf to 


the period of human things, and his deſign did not 


extend beyond it. But Boſſuet had regulated his 
meditations on a much larger plan; his intention 


was, if we may uſe the expreſſion, to join the 


whole œconomy of the preſent world, to the eternal 


ſyſtem of the ſupreme wiſdom.— The one keeps us 


circumſcribed in the circle of the laws, manners, and 


paſſions of mankind, to unveil to us the ſprings of 
the great event, to explain to us the formation, 


growth, decline, and ruin of empires. The other 
makes us contemplate, in the center of all, the mo- 
tion of haman intereſts, and in the great craſh of 
empires and thrones, which riſe, claſh, and fall on 


each other, an invifible and eternal power, which 


conducts in filence, through all theſe agitations and 
ruins, a deſign of a ſuperior order; to accompliſh 
which, by a ſkilful and profound management, all the 
revolutions and viciffitudes of kingdoms and genera- 
tions which, paſs, are inſtrumental to the increaſe and 


glory of that kingdom which ſhall remain for ever. 


The firſt never quits the hiſtory of governments, to 
indicate the great ſhocks that have ſo often changed 
the deſtiny of humankind, but leaves us in the middle 
of the vaſt univerſe, where every thing totters and 
ſucceeds, without clearing up the final cataſtrophe of 
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* ſo many various e ſpeRtaces, The laſt makes every 
© thing fly back to its eternal ſource, and preſents, 
© beyond the limits of time, the raviſhing per- 
i ſpective of a fixed and incorruptible world, which 
'c hall be raiſed upon the enormous ruins of this 
* globe we inhabit, 'and where every thing ſhall be 

transformed into the ſplendor and immutability of 
* the infinite Being. — Thus theſe two geniuſes, of 
© which the Auguſtan age would be proud, reſemble 
without equalling each other; and eloquence has 
* left the palm in the hand of Boſſuet. O what fe- 
© cundity and amplitude does religion give to the mind, 
which knows how to conſider it in the true light of 
its magnificence and grandeur !—No, religion alone 
© can beſtow this extraordinary intelligence, elevate 

genius above itſelf, and make it launch out of the 
limits preſcribed to whatever is human. It is ſne 
who enlarges every ſphere. She alone has the gift 
of giving life to every thing; ſhe produces prodi- 

< gies, wherever man ſuffers her light to ſhine ; ſhe im- 

© preſſes on all talents, as well as on thoſe of virtue, a 
* ſupernatural and divine ſeal, and produces great men 


das well as great ſaints.” 


Let us add alſo, that the other authors of the laſt 
age were particularly indebted to their faith in the 
Scriptures, and their ſtudy of them, for that elevation 
of ſentiment, that ſublimity of thought, which we 
admire in Tcl:maque, in the Penſces de Paſcal, in Po- 
lieucte, in Athalie, &. He who believes werber the 
exiſtence of God, nor the immortality of the foul, is 
deprived of every thing which can really increaſe ſen- 
fibility or exalt imagination.—In a word, the ſtudy of 
the Scriptures, though at this time neglected, have 
produced the fineſt paſſages in the works of Fenelon, 
Boſſuet, Racine, and Jean Baptiſte Rouſſeau. With- 
out ſpeaking of Eſther and Athalie, Racine has in- 
ſerted in his other pieces many paſſages drawn from 
Scripture ; for example, in Phedre, many ſublime ideas 
are found, which are not in Euripides, but which may 


be 
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be ſeen in Pſalm cxxxix. 7, 8.— Whither ſhall 1 go 

then from thy ſpirit: or whither ſhall T go then from 

thy preſence? If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
there: if I go down to hell, thou art there alſo.. 


Vol. II. p. 80. 


65 2.) Michel Montaigne was born at the caſtle of 
that name in Perigord, in 1533. He was mayor of 
the city of Bordeaux. His eſſays contain many bad 
Principles and licentious details; but we find alſo many 
Paſſages of excellent morality, feeling ſenſibility, and 
even a great depth of: religion.---Montaigne was of 
irreproachable probity, and of the moſt amiable and . 
mild diſpoſition. He loved to ſtudy man, particularly 
in inexperienced fouls, like thoſe of children or country 
people. In his laſt illneſs he ſhewed the greateſt ſen- 
timents of piety. He died. in 1 592; at the age of 


** 


Vol. II. p. 8. 


653 13.) I proved, in the twenty- ſecond * of 
this _ that the detractors of religion attacked it 
with ſophiſms only, drawn from the writings of Spi- 
noſa, Montaigne, Hobbes, Bayle, Collins, Shafteſ- 
bury, &c.; and conſequently that our pretended phi- 
. have been the mere echoes and copyiſts of 
paſt ages; that thoſe arguments, which they have 

iven us as new ideas, new hghts, have been deſpiſed, | 
refuted, and in ſhort, were forgotten: I have added 
more, that even theſe unbelievers, Spinoſa, Hobbes, 
Montaigne, Bayle, and the reſt, did nothing but re- 
peat what ignorance, impiety, incredulity, and the de- 

fire of gaining a name, inſpired, in more remote times, to 
ambitious eRaries, and which were firſt refuted by the 

fathers of the church, and fince by the learned writings: ' 
of Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, and other great men of the 
laſt age.— This is what remains to be proved. —Le 
Dictionnaire des Herefies (the heretical dictionary) will 
furniſh. me the 3 and the faithful picture of all 
N 5 the 
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| the yllemt and pbilgſopbical opinions, which to many peo- 
ple have appeared of ſuch poignant novelty *®. _ 
The Adamites. This ſe& was eſtabliſhed towards 
the year 746 ; it held, that the human ſoul is an ema- 
nation of the Supreme Intelligence; and, being a part 
of the Divinity, all the actions of the ſoul, united to 
the body, ought to be regarded as emotions only, in- 
different in themſelves, which throw no blemiſſi on the 
dignity natural to man. This ſect rejected prayer and 
worſhip : its principles hurried it into the moſt horrid 
exceſſes of every kind r. . | 
Les Albanois. The Albanois, a ſect of the eighth 
century, denied original fin and free-will. They be- 
heved the world eternal, and condemned marriage f. 
Amauri, a ſect of the twelfth century, taught that 
God was not different from original matter. 2 


L cannot preſent, in a note, more than the eſſence of 
opinions; however, they were ſupported with much art 
and ſubtlety, as every one may be convinced by reading 
the work indicated, and Hiſtoire Eccleſiaſtique de M. de 
Fleuri.—Retrenching only from the hiſtory of the hereſies, 
the different ems of religion (for thefe heads of parties 
deſired to preſerve a religion) and ſuppreſſing neither the 
particulars nor the arguments, we ſhould have a long con- 
tinuation of volumes, which would offer but an exact and 
faithful i {ag of all which our philoſephical books 
contain. . If we add to this, many paſſages taken from the 
pagan philoſophers, and ſame chofen texts from Mon- 
taigne, Hobbes, Spinoſa, and — our pretended mo- 
dern 1 _— find dene ves abſo . and en- 
tirely ſtri This work would certainly be very poig- 
——— and tefal. . N . 

+ Mcemoires pour fervir a Hiſtoire des Egaremens de 
PEſprit humain, ou Dictionnaire des Kerefies, par M: 
r tome i. p. 39.—I ſhall quote the page no more; 
I will follow the order of the dictionary. If it be wiſhed. 


to verify the exaGinefs of the quotations, the book may be 
examined under the name of the ſet. When I break this 
order, I will indicate the page. 5 

T This laſt ſentiment we find in the book intitled 
Les ern of which I have ſpoken in the courſe of this 
work. | ey” : 


Hutter 
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Hutter and Gabriel taught, that worldly goods ought 
to be held in common; that ſocieties, wherein this 
equality was not eſtabliſhed, ought to be regarded as 
impious; and that worſhip ought to be confined to the 
heart only *. | | 


The Anabaptiſls formed many ſects, famous for their 


follies and * gra Some of them ſupported, 
that every kind of ſervitude was degrading ; others, 
that joy and feaſting were the moſt perfect homages 
that could be preſented to the Author of nature; others 
pretended that we might indifferently chooſe the reli- 
gion the moſt convenient, or that which we hked the 


beſt +. . 


Araber, ou Arabiens; a title given to a ſect, which, 


in the third century, attacked the immortality of the 
foul. There was held, in Arabia, on this ſubject, a 
great aſſembly, at which - Origen aſſiſted : he ſpoke 


with ſo much ſolidity and moderation, that thoie who 


had fallen into this error of the Arabians, abandoned 
it entirely. De 


Les Arminiens ſupported, that we ought to believe 


that only which we can underſtand, and that we ought 
not to endeavour to convert others to our belief. 

Arnaud de Villeneuve, another ſectariſt, pretended 
that God has not threatened eternal damnation to 
finners. ; 

Les Athociens, heretics of the thirteenth century 
taught that the ſoul died with the body. 5 

Les Beguardi maintained, that we ought not to re- 
fuſe nature any thing; that whatever ſne demands, or 


inſpires, cannot be criminal. The exceſſes of this ſect 


were abominable. ; 

Les Neſtoriens, of Syria, denied eternal puniſhments. 
Their manners. ſerved to prove the utility of the con- 
trary belief. 


* Page 87. 

I Page 30. We find in this para graph the philoſophers 
5 of equality, Many other ſects have —— this 

opinion. | 

| Conſciencieuss 
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© Conſeiencieux. The conſcientious, was a name given 
to ſome ancient heretics, who acknowledged no other 
'Tule, or legiſlator, than conſcience. This error was re- 

newed, in the ſeventeenth century, by a German, called 

Mathias Knutzer, who, from this error, ſunk into 

" atheiſm. 

La Famille, ou la Maiſon & Amour. The e 

the Houſe of Love, was a ſect which made all perfection 

conſiſt in the exerciſe of beneficence. It pretended to 
be above laws, and had, upon unlimited tolerance, all the 
ideas of modern philoſophers *. The firſt hereticks 
took the name of Gnoſftics. This word ſignified, a 
learned and celebrated man; and, in effect, thoſe here- 
tics boaſted of poſſeſſing extraordinary knowledge and 
inſight. They endeavoured to prove, that there are in 
the world an infinity of diſorders, irregularities, and 
contradictions. —They fought, they ſaid, but to in- 
ftru& men.—According to them, the crime and de- 
| baſement of man did not conſiſt in ſatisfying his paſſi- 
ons, but in looking upon them as the ſource of happi- 
neſs, and as the end for which he was made. Let us 
fee how a Gnoſtic biſhop juſtified his ſec, convinced 
of the moſt ſhameful depravation. 
5 © A Gnoſtic, a learned man, ought to know every 
« thing. . . . Merit conſiſts not in abſtaining from 
„ pleaſures, but to make uſe of them as their maſter ; to 
© govern voluptuality, even when held in her arms. For 
myſelf, it is thus I make uſe of them; I embrace 
them but to ſuppreſs them.” 

In ſhort,- there were Gnoſtics, who believed that 
men were, in fact, but animals; that that ſpirituality, 

of which they were ſo proud, was a gy} and that 
they differed from reptiles, volatiles, and quadrupeds, 
only by the configuration of their organs. This was 
the branch of the Gnoſtics which are called Borborities. 

Hermias, chief of the heretics called Hermionites, 
adopted the error of Hermogenes on the eternity of 
the world. He taught, that the world was the only 
hell which exiſted. 


* Volume ii. page 3. 


Pelagius 


Pelagius denied original fin. He flattered human 


pride, was eloquent, and had many ſectaries. 
It is not,” ſaid he, to the corruption of nature 
© that we ought to attribute our imperfections. Man- 
© kind came pure from the hands of the Creator. We 
© take the vicious habits we have contracted for a cor- 
K © ruption attached to human nature, and fall into an 
< injuſtice which the Pagans avoided, &.. : 
Vigilance, a famous heretic of the fifth contury, fu- 
riouſly attacked celibacy and vows. 
whe maintained, that every thing happened neceſſa- 
rily. He went to the primitive ideas even of the rights 
of man upon the earth; and pretended to prove, that 
the eſtabliſned rights of property and power were un- 
juſt and chimerical. - | 25 
Zwingle pretended, it may be affirmatively aſſured, 
that Pagans who had virtue are ſaved ; ſuch as Theſeus, 
Hercules, Socrates, Antigonus, &c . | EE 
The following are the opinions of fome heretics, 
and which Ifound in the Encyclopédie: IRS 
Bazilide, who died about the year of Chrift 330, 
taught, that the ſoul was puniſhed in this life; and. 
that, far from combating the paſſions, it was neceſſary 
to be obedient, .and give way to them, ; 


* This is the beginning of Emile, of which the ideas 
were thought ſo new. | 3 


+ See, with the names of the ſectaries, all theſe arti- 
cles in the Dictionary of Hereſies, in two great volumes, 
by M. Pluquet. It may not be imp oper to obſerve, that 
the author has by no means the ſame intention, in collect- 
ing opinions, as have here; and that he has even been 
reproached with having ſhewn in his work too great an in- 
clination to modern ptiloſophy ; a very unjuſt reproach, 
in my opinion, and according to that of thoſe who know 
the principles of religion wel] enough te be convinced that 
ne cannot bette: ſeize his meaning, than by ſhewing con- 
tempt and hatred for perſecutions. Beſides, M. Pluquet 
' eſtabliſhes, with equal clearnefs and ſolidity, the proofs 
of the truth of religion. I regret not having been able to 
inſert in this work ſeveral very ſtriking paſſages from hig. 


n Bayus, 


r 


Bayut, who lived under Charles V. maintained, that 
every good work ig, in its nature, deſerving of heaven, 
independent of the merits of Chriſt. E | 
Robert Brown, chief of the ſe& which bore his 
name was an Engliſhman : he died in 1630. He con- 
demned the religious celebration of marriages, and reject- 
ed every form of prayer. . = 
The Cainifts denied reſurrection; they exhorted men 
to follow their inclinations. | 
We here diſcover, moſt certainly, all the principles, 
all the ideas, all the opinions, renewed and maintained, 
of modern pretended philoſophers f Theſe errors, 
which flatter and favour human paſſions, will be renew- 
ed in every age: there will always be ambitious men, 
who, to pleaſe the multitude, will adopt theſe ſyſtems, 
and ftrive to eſtabliſh them. They will ſeduce in fri- 
volous and ignorant ages, and be deſpiſed in times: 
wherein reaſon, ſound morality, and the love of huma- 
nity, ſhall form the baſis of philoſophy. Fl 
Theſe haughty men were always the ſame, as may 
eaſily be proved by the deſcriptions given of them by 
hiſtorians : two of which are as follow; they are lite- 
rally copied, and will not appear new. | 
_* © Donatus ſoon became the oracle and tyrant. of the 
© Donatifts : they were, in his hands, a ſpecies of auto- 
* matons, to which he gave the motion and direction 
© he choſe. Donatus had the higheſt. idea of his. 
« perſsn, and the moſt profound contempt for men, 
© magiſtrates, and even the emperor himſelf. His. 


+ Excepting  Apologie du Suicide, all theſe philoſo hi- 
cal ideas are "ods ron NON Hiſtory of Hereſies. I might 


have extended thefe quotations, and the details would 


have rendered the relations I have indicated more ſtrik- 
ing; but in a ſingle volume I can treat on no object in a 


complete manner.; and it has not been poſſible for me to. 


inſert one half of the extracts which for the laſt five years 
J have made to compoſe this work. I thought that one 
volume * would, perhaps, be read; but I was certain 
that two, upon ſuch a ſubject, would not. 
The original is compriſed in one volume. 
N « ſectaries 
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t ſectaries wit all his ſentiments; the Donatiſts 
« ſaw nobody ſuperior to themſelves but Donatus, and 
thought they were born to rule over the human 
mind, and command mankind in general. Animated 
by this ſpecies of fanaticiſm of ſelf- love, which diſ- 
covered itſelf but under appearances of zeal, they 
© ſeduced many people *.? 

The heretic Vigilance, of whom I have ſpoken, 
lived towards the end of the fourth century. | 

* Vigilance affected wit: he pointed a thought, but 
© was a man of no reaſoning ; he preferred a bon mot 
to a good reaſon; he aimed at celebrity. He would 
« write; he attacked every obje& wherein he found a 
« ſubje& of pleaſantry . | | 

Theſe ſeRaries, in overturning all the principles of 
morality, produced an infinity of miſchief and diſorder :- 
nevertheleſs, their project was not to deſtroy religion; 
they contented themſelves with attacking ſome of its. 
dogmas, but preſerved the foundation. If they had 
the mad deſign of annihilating it, the empire they had 
uſurped over mens minds would have been a thouſand: 
times more pernicious, and their ſes infinitely more 
depraved. | | | | 

This opinion has not been found in theſe extracts, 
That ſelf-love is the ſole principle of our afions 5; that 
18, that we do that only which ſatisfies us; and that 
we are inevitably conſtrained to do actions, to which we: 
ſeem to determine ourſelves with pain and effort; that 
conſequently none of them are meritorious, &e. All 
theſe ſubtilties are, at the bottom, no more than the 
ſyſtem of fatality, which ſo many philoſophers. and 
heretics have frequently maintained and renewed.. 
Even the manner in which the author de P Eſprit has 
preſented this idea, is by no means new : it is found in 
Montaigne, and many other ancient authors. It is 


* Dict or naire des Hereſies de M. Pluquet, tome ii. 
page 8. „ | | 
+ Ibid, tome ij. p. 621, 


alſo 
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alſo well developed in an ode of Lamothe, addreſſed to 


NM. de Brulart, biſhop of Soiſſons. I will quote but a 


ſtrophe of it: 


c 5 nos amis, que nos maitreſſes, 
© Objets apparens de nos vœux, 
Ne penſent pas que nos tendreſſes 
Ni que nos vrais ſoins foient pour eux ;. 
© Nos plaiſirs font notre conſtance z; 
Pourquoi de leur reconnoiſſance 

* Exigeons-nous PFinjuſte honneur. 

© Que doivent-il- a notre ivreſle ? 
Leur bonheur ne nous intereſfe 
© Qu autant qu'il eft notre bonheur.“ 


Theſe bad verſes certainly preſent all the ideas, and 
the whole ſyſtem, of which the novelty has been ſo much: 


| boaſted in the book intitled de PEfprit. 


I Will finiſh this article by a paſſage from hiſtory, 
which appears-one of the beſt arguments to prove how 
odious and prejudicial perfecutions are. 

The heretic Manes * taught his doctrine at Caſcar 
© and Diodoride. Archelaus combated it with the 
© arms. of reaſon and religion: he diſſipated his ſo- 
c phiſms, and diſplayed the truth of Chrifttanity in 
its proper light. Manes was looked upon by all the 
© people in the province as an impoſtor: nobody was 
© ſhaken by his reaſons, nor heated by his fanaticiſm. 
© Being diſappointed, he went into Perſia, Sapor 
© cauſed him to be put to death; yet his diſciples made 
© proſelytes. Diocleſian, informed that there were 
© diſciples of Manes in the empire, condemned the 
© chiefs to death; but the Manetiſts {till increaſed. 
« Exiles and torments were uſeleſsly employed, for 


* Manes was born in Perſia. in 240. He was bought, 
when young. by a woman of Ctefiphonte, who brought 
him up with care, and at her death left him her property. 
Mane found. among the books of his benefactreſs, thoſe 


of a man of the name of Scythian, who ſuppoſed the 
world to be the production of two oppoſite principles, one 


eſſentially good, the other effentially bad, &c. Mane 
adopted the ideas of Scythian, travflated his books, made 
ſome alterations in them, and gave the ſyſtem of Scythian 
as his own work. u h 

« npwards 
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© upwards of fix hundred years, againſt this ſe&..... 
and from the blood of theſe wretches ſprung a power 
< hoſtile to religion and the empire, and which was for 
© a long time pernicious to both; it haſtened the con- 
* queſts of the Saracens, the aggrandiſement of Maho- 
* metaniſm, and the ruin of the empire. Dictionnaire 


des Herefies, tom. II. p. 276, &c. 


Vol. II. page 86. 
(24.) Blaiſe Paſcal was born in Auvergne, in the 

year 1623 ; ſon of a preſident of the Court of A 
pointed to the intendance of Rouen in 1640. His 
eighteen Lettres Provinciales (ſay the authors of the 
Dictionnaire Hiſtorique) are a mixture of cunning 
© pleaſantries and of violent and ſublime ſatire. The 
© beft comedies of Moliere abound not with more wit, 
© nor has Boſſuet any thing more eloquent. Boileau 
© looked upon this book, and with reaſon, as the moft 
perfect work in proſe in our language, & k. 
M. de Marmontel, who has juſt publiſhed an Eſai 
ſur le Goitt, entirely adopts this judgment of the authors 
of the Dictionnaire Hiſtorique. The firſt of the pro- 
wincials (ſays he) were leſſons for Moliere; the laſt for 
Boſſuet. M. de Marmontel adds, that Paſcal was the 


| apoſtle of tafte ; that he ſeemed born to be the ſymbol, the 


living image of it. He afterwards adds; it was from 
him that the age in which he lived learned to fift, if I dare 


uſe the expreſſron, and purge the written language of the 


impurities of the uſual tongue, and to chuſe not only what 
vas agreeable to the language of ſatire and comedy, but to 
that of high eloquence, and the more tempered ſtyle of ſound 
philoſophy. This paragraph is in the work intitled Eſai 
fur le Govt, page 402. The author, in the ſame eſſay, 


Prays us to acknowledge that Port Royal and Paſcal 


have greatly contributed to form the taſte of the public. 
Nothing, undoubtedly, is more true; and it is for 


this reaſon that the public are in a ſtate to perceive to 


* Diction. Hiſt. par une Socifts de Gens de Lettres, ar- 
ficle Paſcal. | 
| s what 
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what a degree certain works are ridiculouſly writte 
and devoid of taſte. | - Y 
It will readily be agreed, that Paſcal was the apoftle, 
the fymbol and living image of tafte 5 that he taught his age 
t n and chuſe the language, to purge it of impurities, e. 
But every body will not believe & to be as probable, that 
evithout Montaigne ve ſhould not have had Paſcal, as it 
it, that without Corneille we ſhould not have had Racine. 
M. de Marmontel fays alſo, that les Penſces de Paſcal 
have taught ſucceeding philoſophers what 'oupht to be the 
purity and dignity of their language. | . 
It is generally known, that the Penſées de Paſcal 
are but the firft ſketch of a great work which he in 
tended to compoſe. Waiting for the re- eſtabliſiment 
of his health, to enable him to begin his work, he 
employed himſelf in collecting the materials. He me- 
ditated profoundly, and wrote with rapidity; and, 
for fear of lofing his ideas, he confined himſelf to a 
clear explanation of the moſt difficult points, reſerving 
for a future time the details, developements, and cor- 
rections. His health was declining; he could com- 
bine and reflect, but was not in a ſtate to give a long 
and aſſiduous application. Nobody can write well 
without paſſing ſeveral ſucceſſive hours in the cloſet. 
Paſcal's genius produced without effort ſublime ideas; 
meditation was not painful to him ; but his pains and 
weakneſs did not permit him to write with care for a 
long time together ; for which reaſon he did not give 
himſelf the trouble of compoling upon one or more 
| looſe ſheets; he wrote upon bits of paper of various 
- dimenſions and torn into ſtrips ; ſometimes he marked 
them with references, but more frequently forgot to 
indicate them *. What admiration and aſtoniſhment do 


* I ſaw in the library of the abbey de St. Germain des 
Pres this precious manuſcript: all theſe ſtripes of paper 


are paſted _ parchment, in order to 2 1 them; 
not one of them is broader than the hand. I turned the 


book over ; the writing is very difficult to read, there being 
feveral eraſements, and ſome words omitted, which were 
— by the editors before the work was ſent to the 


pr 


we 
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we feel on reflecting, that this work of a dying man, 
theſe notes written with ſo much negligence and diſor- 
der, have nevertheleſs produced one of the fineſt com- 
poſitions we have in our language! But it is certainly” 
not as perfectly written as Paſcal could write: it 1s- 
inconceivable that the ſtyle ſhould in general be ſo 
noble and agreeable ; yet there are ſome inaccuracies ; © 
and it ſeems to me that it is not in this work, but in 
les Lettres Provinciales, and in Telemachus, that philo- 
| ſophers might learn what ought to be the purity of their 
language. | | 

Paſcal died at Paris, 19th Auguſt 1662, at the age 
of thirty=nine years. His 7. "Ih were not collected 

and given to the public until after his death, = 
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